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Or the severer rules of art which regulate criticism, in judgs 
ing of the works of design, our elder poets had no knowledge 
or little experience. . In their choice of the models by which they 
were guided in their compositions, they were rather influenced 
by accidental attachment than directed by well grounded a 
bation. | With little difficulty we may trace their fictions to their 
origin; and find them derive their descent from oriental sources. 
The intercourse opened with the eastern nations, through the 
expeditions undertaken by the Crusaders to Palestine, and the 
inroads of the Moors into the south of Europe, familiarized the 
Provencal minstrels with the tales of oriental invention. From 
the rich vein which was thus opened to poetical invention the 
Italian poets extracted the ore, which they have wrought with 
such exquisite art. ‘The romantic fictions of Bojardo aad Ari- 
osto are enriched from this original. Their subject is not only 
founded on oriental story, and sustained by oriental cha- 
racters, but their finest imagery and most interesting narra- 
tives are frequently adopted from eastern tales*, 

To the same sources our native bards are largely indebted, 
through the intervention of the Italians: their direct imitation. 
of whom is coeval with the origin of our poetry. ‘The tales of 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, may be traced through 
Boccacio, to an oriental original. Of the Italian poets Spenser. 





og 
* We mention as an example the beautiful episode of Isal 
Orland: Fur. Cant. xxix. st. 12. literally copied from the tale o 
Merwan and the Nun, the Arabic original of which may be seen 
in Richardson’s Arab. Gram. p. 56. ed. Lond. 1811. 
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was a profess «d admirer and imitator; and Shakspeare hasdrawn 
copiously from the same sources; with the aid of novelists and 
translators. ‘The subject of hiv dramas may be frequently traced 
to the same origival with the tales of Chaucer and the fictions of 
Spenser. ©The “ ‘Tempest” me 6 | Which édntains the finest 
effort of His fancy, farnishes a p arid exemplification of the 
assumption, ‘The scene and subject of this extraordmary drama, 
its eo and imagery, are drawn from, Italian life, and 
founded on Italian supersfitions. =~ 
From compositions thus accidental in their origin, and irre- 
gular in the management, little aid could be derived im eluci- 
dating the principles or exemplifying the precepts of severer cri- 
ticism ; however calculated they might be to furnish materials 
for the ‘illistration of poetic lteence. To the same sources 
which supplied poetry with the means of amplifying its powers 
we may trace the causes which gave criticism the precision of au 
art. ‘The great convulsion which civil society sustained on the 
bursting forth of the Mohammedan power, as it forced the 
Greeks to seek a refuge in the iyterior of Europe, opened to the 
western world the inestimable stores of classical literature. The 
operation of this event on the taste of the European nations is 
inarked by. the opposition of a striking contrast. ‘The partiality 
to marvellous fictions and irregular fables, which distinguishes 
the éastern compositions, is forcibly contrasted with the predilec- 
tion for probable incident and regular designs, which characterize 
“the western. Much of the great and sudden change which thus 
occurred is to be attributed to the cultivation of science, which, 
in exercising the judgment in abstruse speculation, led the taste 
to require and appreciate the quality of precision in the arts of 
design. But the great revolution which took place in the taste 
of Europe is sufficiently accownted for in those effects which may 
be attributed to the revival of letters; which renewed our acquait- 
ance with the correct models of the Greek and Roman Bs Ra 
and introduced to our notice the critical systems by which their 
srinciples of composition were illustrated and enforced. In 
taly, whither the learned fugitives first sought a refuge, this effect 
Was most strongly felt, and is thus most. decidedly marked. In 
Tasso, who received every advantage to be derived from a clas- 
sical education, from being intended for a learned profession, it 
is directly apparent. In his works we not only possess the most 
exquisite specimens of genuine poetry, but the justest precepts 
of solid criticism. His immortal poem, in its subject and imagery, 
retains the characteristic marks of its oriental descent ; but in its 
plan and gmanagement it exhibits the effects of Greek and oman, 
culuvation. ! , 
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But by the advancement which was thus made in the ims 
provement of taste we have profited little. fn its progress north- 
ward, criticisny has derived nothing of strength or purity fromthe 
channel through which it has passed. ‘Through Prance it bas passed 
into England, retaining little of the clearness or vigour with which 
it issued from the source. ‘That country, expert in all the arts of 
intrigue, has had the address, by exaggerating the defects, and mis~- 
representing the very graces of its Italian rivals, to supplant them in 
the estimation of the surrounding nations. While the names of 
Bossu, Rollin, and Bouhours are familiar to every ear, those of 
Tasso, Speroni, and Metastasio are rarely cited as arbiters of 
taste. Norcan the critical code, which they have succeeded in im- 
a on our taste, derive any of its authority from possessing a 
igh original, or from its intrinsic merit. From the subtle arts of 
a party it dates its origin, and derives its influence. That coa- 
lion of rival wits, who succeeded in giving it the authority of 
law, was held together by no higher principle than a sense of 
jealousy at the sudden and splendid reputation of the great Cor- 
neille; in which they were notoriously abetted by the secret ine 
tluence of Cardinal Richelieu, then prime minister of France, 
‘The severe ordeal tu which this critical tribunal subjected ‘* The 
Cid,” a drama composed with a disregard to the tame rules of 
those minute censors, laid the foundation of that system of criticism 
wluch still constitutes the standard of taste. ~‘l’o the system, 
thus projected and raised by M. Hédelin, aided by M. Cha- 
pelan, M. Bouhours has added the weight of false, though spe- 
cious reasoning: Mess. Dacier and Bo»su have given it the au- 
thority of learning perverted and misapplied. 

A system which came recommended by such imposing pre- 
tensions, and which was wrought-up with an unusual degree of 
art, required no extraneous aids to gain it a footing in this coun. 
try. Lhis is an obligation for which we stand indebted to the 
obscure diligence of Rymer and Dennis, who seem to have been 
animated by no higher motives than those which mstigated Mess, 
Hédelin and Chapelan in their enmity to Corneille. The dra- 
matic writers of the preceding age were marked out as the objects 
of the low invective of Rymer; while Dennis directed bis rude 
and misshapen weapons against the popular writers of the: day, 
The main force of those assailants was directed against Dryden 
and Addison, who shrunk from the contest: the carelessness of 
the former dreaded the force of their objections ; the delicacy of 
the latter retired from their violence. , 

Thus, without a shew of oppo-ition, has that critical code: 
acquired the force and obligation of law, to which we owe no 
natural submission, as being as equivocal in its origin as itis arbi- 
trary in its enactinent. Ln its tendency it has been so far specious, 
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as it professedly aimed at submitting poetry rather to the test 
of our reason than our taste. It has thus certainly added strength 
to the trunk by lopping off the exuberant branches ; but it has 
carried off the frwt and blossom together with the foliage. 
Among the canons of this criticism, the following are. funda- 
a which will sufficiently illustrate the spirit and the 
tendency of the system. In epic poetry it has decided, that the 
moral of the fable should be the principal object; that the ac- 
tion should be unincumbered with episode, and the imagery di- 
vested of machinery; unless that urtiticial species be adinitted 
which is conducted by the ministration of allegorical beings. Iu 
the drama it has decreed, that the unities of time, place, and 
action should be rigidly observed ; that the scene should not be 
shifted during the course of the performance, and the plot not 
extended beyond the occurrences of aday. In the management 
of the minuter parts and ornamental appendages, the “model 

proposed to the artist’s imitation was not less formal and severe. 
The characters ‘admitted of no deviation from moral rectitude. 
In the sentiments, the standard of truth was to be the test of 
excellence. ‘The versification was to consist of measured syl- 
lables; and the language to admit of no deviation from the 
grammarian’s rules. 

When the native and vigorous compositions of our early bards 
are measured by this standard,—when the luxuriant productions of 
those poets, w hom they followed as their models, are estimated by 
its proportions, they present a sightless mass of rudeness, error, and 
deformity. ‘This, however, is an effect directly contrary to that 
which they possess over the mind; for what mind can. be insen- 
sible to the irresistible charms of their poetry,—the magic of 
their fictions, and the truth and nature of their delineations! 
Did we possess no other proof of the falseness of those critical 
theories,. which are so openly at variance with the practice of 
genujne poets, even in their compositions we should beliold 
them refuted, on the indisputable evidence of feeling, and of fact. - 
But their refutation has. been undertaken on the very foundation 
on which they have been raised ; and on the grounds of reason 
and nature’ they have been demonstrated to be as false in princi- 
ple as they are erroneous in practice.” Jn this undertaking we dis- 
tinguish, from their pre-eminence, the labours of Johnson, Hurd, 
Beattie, and Metastasio; by whom the fabrick of this criticism 
has been shaken to the foundation. ‘The event of their valuable 
exertions bas been the establishment of many important theorems 
iu the philosophy of the Fine Arts. ‘It has been thus clearly de- 
monstrated, that the end of poetry is to please; and that it affects to 
instruct only us by instructing it is calculated to please. | Fron this 
fundamental principle the defence of nature and fancy; ‘of Shak- 
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speare and Ariosto, follows; by: legitimate deduction; ‘or ‘in the 
way of natural consequence. : Ow these grounds it has been 
established, that poetical manners: ‘and characters are not most 
perfect when they are morally correct, but when they are natu- 
rally true. “Lhe region of fiction has been again laid open to the 
epic poet; and the dramatic left uncircumscribed by unnecessary 
restraits of time and place. 

The labours which have. been thus successfully dire¢ted to- 
wards extending the boundaries of criticism, as they have se- 
cured greater immuuities to the poet, have necessarily tended to 
encrease the licences of the art. In a proportionable degree: 
must they have consequently increased his labours who aspires 
at giving to Criticism a more: extensive and liberal range; who’ 
aiins at rendering its pale commensurate with the bounds of 
Poetry and faney, by ascertaining the nature and defining the 
limits of those licences, which'have been inmemorially granted 
to the elder and more engaging of these arts.! Where Criticism is’ 
shaped by the rule and proportion of truth, the undertaking must 
be attended with little difficulty. ‘The nature of Poetic Licence’ 
is thus accurately determined, ‘by marking the liniits which 
Criticism prescribes; where the’ latter terminates the former 
must commence; as it is merely by licence that the poet can 
thus transgress the limits which the ¢ritic has prescribed. But, 
on these principles, as the legitimacy of every licence is ques. 
tionabie, its extent is necessarily left undefined. Criticism has 
‘lready prescribed the boundary. line to poetical invention, and 
has limited it strictly to the circle of truth; in passing that’ 
boundary, line, poetry is devoid of authority, as placed beyond the 
cognizance of critical rules: consequently, for aught that these 
rules may determine, the space ‘to which it now feels at liberty to 
expatiate is as variable as the inventions of fancy, and as inter- 
minable as the expansion of thought. 

The clear view which we thus acquire of the nature and ex- 
tensiveness of Poetical Licence may naturally induce a belief that 
Criticism contains those principles within itself, by which the 
qualities may be determined, and; the limits exactly defined, of 
every immunity in which the poet is indulged. It vould be un- 
reasonable to doubt the justice of this supposition ; a8 it would 
be unjust to andervalue the/efforts of those critics, whose ac- 
cumulated labours have nearly exhausted the varieties of their 
art; who have prescribed the justest rules to direct the poet in 
his adherence to truth of nature, and his deviations iuto the li- 
cences of invention. From the different systems of the theore- 
tical and practical crities, who have cultivated even the minutest 
branches of the art, a body of rules might be extracted, to 
guide the artist through every variety of imitation and — 
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and in every composition, from the epical to the epigram- 
matic. But one inconvenience seems to be inseparable from 
such a system, when reduced-to practice. [It must be composed 
of tho-e contrary elements which, however equably blended, will 
counteract each other in operation, by exerting their forcés in 
different directions. From this inherent imperfection in its con- 
stitution, criticism derives that uncertamty, which deprives it of 
the siability of a science. In adupting itself to poetry, an art which 
is us unceriain in its shape and colour as the endless varieties of na- 
ture and fancy, it must derive its precepts from contrary principles, 
and model them by contrary laws. © Thus forced upon the task 
of justifying the licences, as well as commeuding the accuracies 
of the artist, it attaches no Jess praise to the infraction thau the. 
observance of its rules; and thus inculcating contradictory pre- 
cepts, necessarily loses its weight and authority as law. 

From the litJe certainty which has hitherto attended investiga. 
tion this elegant art, we might form a just estimate of the diffi- 
culty which opposes recent Inquiry. But our calculation may be 
draw from the nature of the subject itself. A bare statement of 
the object to be surmounted, is a proof of the difficulty in which 
the maqniry is involved. ‘Lhe licences of an art which chiims a 
privilege of transgressing every restriction, are to be reduced 
within stated limits, and subjected to definitive laws: when less 
than Uiis is accomplished, the labour of the critic, who would 
reduce his art to a system, is obviously exerted mn vain. Such is 
the vast and apparently insuperable object to which the author, 
whose labours we are now called upon to-appreciate, has directed 
his powers; on admitting whose claims to moderate success in 
his endeavours, we necessarily confer on him no ordinary praise ; 
as covtnmuing his pretensions to the high honour. of extending 
the bounds of criticism, and giving it the stability of science. 

If certainty be attainable im the art which engages our atten 
tion it is difficult to discover how it is to be approached, unless 
by followyng that track which Mr. Vigors has judiciously pur- 
sued. ‘Towards the most probable means of aitaining that plea- 
sure, Which at is the end of poetry to produce, all inquiry in 
this difficult subject must necessarily tend. But that the laws 
hy which those aflections are regulated, which constitute the 
pleasure we esperience from» that art, are reducible to a few 
axioms, by obserying which, the artist will as infallibly succeed 
ju the prodycuon of pleasure, as the philosopher succeeds 
iu the eviction of truth, is scarcely to be conceived: practicable. 
But by ascertammg and defining that species of pleasure which 
jt is the ofject of any composition to produce, we may calculate 
the mewns Which will, to a moral certainty, effect the end which 
js in any given instance pequired, Such is the object ta — 
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Mr. Vigors has directed his efforts, and in accomplishing whic : 
he exhibits no ordinary powers. Entering on his inquiry with} 
mind fully fraught with the subject which he has undertaken, ‘He 
has drawn together every thing Valuable in poetry and criticism 
which seemed requisite for its Hlustration and establishmerit: 
While his work thus forms an introduction to the most esteeihed 
productions in the vast range of polite literature, as well antient 
ay modern, it contains a’complete body of criti¢ism, but, at the 
same time, lays exclusive claims to the praise’ of reducing those 
anomalous parts of composition to stated principles, which liave 
been hitherto considered tou unbounded aud irregular to be con- 
fined in the trammels of rule. ys ee x 
It is not, however, the comprehensiveness of the author's 
plan which forms its chief recommendation,. [In taking criticism, 
from the uncertain foundation of variable opinion, and resting a; 
upon the solid basis of permanent feeling, he has given it greater 
stability as an art. ‘The happiest and most. successful_etforbof 
his powers consists in the critical anatomy of some of thosefiner 
feelings, which hold no inconsiderable rank among the emotions; 
of taste. By accurately investigating these, he has detected the, 
springs, and explained the mechanism by which poetry operates; 
in exciting the pleasure which is the end and object of art... Que, 
important ettect of his labours has consegueutly been that of vin.) 
dicating the legitimacy, and explaining the nature, of two. very. 
interesting, though opposite branches of composition ;. the .ro-, 
mantic or marvellous, and the historical or true. ‘The pleasura-| 
ble effect which these compositions are intended to convey, he, 
clearly demonstrates to be different in its nature, and attainable +4 
different modes; thence nicely adjusting the means to. the end, 
he has unfolded the laws-by which those differeat kinds of come, 
position are regulated in the epic and dramatic walks of the art; 
and has thus enriched the critical code with a set of, canons 
equally original, ingenious, and new. ‘The ultimate end of this 
undertaking bas been to ascertain the bounds of poctical inven- 
tion, and to define and limit the licences of the art. This ex- 
quisitely difficult object he has attained, by adjusting the; means 
employed to the end to be effected ; by nicely calculating the de- 
gree of intenseness to which the power applied may be’ strained 
before it overreaches its object, and violates that pleasure which | 
in arly given instance the artist is required to produce. : 
The subject thus extensively suchen out, and curiously inves.’ 
tigated, the author unfolds not less clearly than comprehensively,” 
The work is divided into six parts, consisting of an introduction: 
aud five sections. In the former he defines and distributes his’ 
subject, and justifies it by mvestigating and explannug the native 
of 
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of poetical imitation. In the latter he prosecutes his discussion 
through the various parts into which poetry is divided ; the inci- 
deats, the manners and characters, the plan, the sentiments, and 
diction. Inthe one he discloses the nature, in the other he in- 
vestigates the extent of poetical licence. 

_ In analysing the subject of this interesting “ Inquiry,” it will 
be necessary to observe the order which the author has prescribed. 
The introduction opening with a few preliminary observations 
on the nature and constitution of poetry, proceeds to the defini- 
tion of the subject; and thus, within the compass of a few terms, 
the author comprises the seemingly. interminable object of which 
itiscomposed. Poetic licence he defines to be 


« That liberty whereby a peet, in order to render his composi- 


tions more striking, allowdbly deviates from what is considered true 
im science.” P. 11. : 


Of the materials which constitute the subject of Poetry, the 
Whole may be evidently objects of Science. ‘The incidents and 
fable, the moral manners and characters, the sentiments.and dit- 
tion, which are integral paris of the one, may enter into the com- 
position of tlie other; such indeed are legitimate objects-of sci- 
ence, and the proper subjects of civil and natural history, of 
ethics, rhetoric, and grammar. As from this community of 
subject existing between Poetry and Science arises the possibility 
of measuring the former by the proportions of the latter: from 
hetice, a standard is established iu the one, by which every li- 
cence in the other may be easily defined. When no scientific 
truth ts violated in the art ; when the incidents are historically or 
naturally true ; the moral maimners and characters ethically just ; 
the diction and sentiments critically correct; then no licence is 
evidently assumed. But where the standard of science is trans- 
gressed, this conclusion js directly reversed. When historical truth 
18 deserted, ethical propriety violated, or critical accuracy in- 
fringed, we must grant the poet a licence, or censure his devia- 
tion from truth as a defect. In his departure from reality, he 
miy indeed produce some striking effect, gine 


“« And catch a grace beyond the reach of art :” 


as he may render the incidents more splendid, the arrangement 
more interesting, and the diction more animated. This it is, of 
consequence, which justifies the liberty assumed ; «which defines 
“ the nature” of the “ licence,” while it marks out “ the extent”: 
to which it may be pursued. When the poet has secured this 
object, of “ rendering his compositions more striking,” what 
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was considered an error when judged by the standard @f sciences 
now becomes A LICENCE, when estimated by the prineiples of 
art. ) 
From this definition of his subject the author proceeds :to its 
justification. This he effects by investigating the nature of Poe- 
tical Imitation; clearly proving that it does not require scientifié 
accuracy, and is not founded on natural truth. ‘The proper sub- 
jects of the mimetic arts he distinctly shews to be, net the ob- 
jects existing in reality, but the-conceptions formed in the artist's 
mind. And what he demonstrates in reasoning, from the consti- 
tution cf language, and the nature of imitation, is confirmed by 
the common propriety of speech.) We are immediately. struck 
with the impropriety of terming any poetical description, as that 
of a battle or storm, az imitation of the object described, .We 
may indeed apply this term to’ a mock engagement in military 
tactics, of the mechanical exhibition of a storm on the stage; 
or, as the author observes with great beauty of illustration, 


“ Things may become imitative of things; actions of actions, 
and conceptions of conceptions. Thus may the gardener, by form- 
ing one slope or’ hollow in his ‘grounds imitate another ; and the’ 
actor by one action or gesture be strictly said to imitate another. 
In the works of every modern poct, however original in his thoughts, 
we may find standing proofs of one conception being rendered imi- 
tative of another.” P. 16. , 


Fron this distinction the author proceeds to shew in what: 
sense poetry is said to be an imitative art; thence ingeniously: 
deducmg the principles on-which his whole. reasoning: is built,: 
justifying his explanation by the authority of 


“ Plato and'Cicero, who in being the fathers of Greek and 
Roman criticism, gave a direction to ancient critical opinion; they 
substantiate in the most full and. explicit manner the explanation 
already offered of that venerable principle in the philosophy of the 
Fine Arts, the authority of which, in point of time, may be pro- 
nounced coeval with the origin of criticism.” . P. 21.- . 


With Section I. the. luquiry properly commences. ‘This divi- 
sion of the subject is consequently devoted to the consideration 
of the “ historical incidents.” “In the four chapters which ¢on- 
stitute this portion of his work, the author successively considers 
the licences which may be taken by the poet, in deviating from 
historical truth, in the different species of composition into 
which he divides epic and dramatic poetry; viz. the historical, 
the romantic, and the poetical or pure. in the course of this 
investigation, the author clearly decides, that the separate pro- 
vinces of truth and fiction are not to be confounded in the sa 
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rical and ¥omantic poetry; that the former rejects fiction from its 
mposition, as the latter disclaims an alliance with truth. These 
itions he illustrates with great force and ingenuity of reason- 
mg, and exemplifies by an appeal to the practice of the prin- 
cipal writers who have cultivated both species of composition. 
in the higher walks of the art, the epic'as well as dramatic, he 
next investigates how far marvellous imagery may be. blended , 
with historical truth ; ascertaining the proportion of each which 
is necessary to bring out the plenary effect of the piece. «As 
a specimen of the justice of his decisions on these interesting 
questions, we subjom his opinion on the most important of the 
points discussed, relative to the choice of a subject for epical 


poetry. 


*« That intervening point in the history of any le between 
the suppression of fabulous narration, and the establishment of au- 
thentick record, when the mind is suspended between reason and 
credulity, seems to be the most promising period from which a poet 
is likely to be furnished with such a subject.. As this is a period 
which must be necessarily semi-barbarous, it is not only freed from. 
the restraint of that affectation and refinement in manners which 
are so incompatible with the general nature of the higher poetry, 
but it seems most calculated to produce those inipestent and daring 
exploits, which are best adapted to a species of composition pro- 
fessedly heroical, And as the character of such a period is that 
of being credulous, it must receive from this circumstance such a 
tincture of superstition, as will give it a connexion with those su- 
pernatural agents, and that marvellous imagery, which add so 
much to our delight, by blending with that emotion a mixture of 
admiration. In the consideration of the antiquity of such a sub- 
ject is included all that sacred awe which the mind feels in recurring 
to times that are past, all that solemn delight which it experiences 
in contemplating the venerable interest that surrounds and rests 
over human grandeur in its decline.’””? P. 77, 
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Among the subjects thus ably handled in the section before 
us we distinguish the defence of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia” from the 
censure of ."T'asso and Voltaire, p. 43; the salution of the ques~ 
tion agitated by ‘Tasso, on the propriety of founding an epic 
poem ona fictitious story, p. 65; and the new and imgenious 
mvestigation of the causes which render pity and terror the 
proper end of dramatic compositions of the higher kind, p. 105. 

Th Section TT. the author considers the licences indulged to the 
poct in the use and management of “ marvellous incidents.” 
In the four cliapters into which it is divided he examines the pro- 
piety of employing preternatural agents and marvellous machi- 
nery mm the different species of composition into which he di- 
vides the epic and dramatic poetry, “This licence he fully con. 
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firms to the romantic poet, but wholly denies to the Wistorical } 
supporting his decisions, as usual, by arguments drawn from the 
constitution of poetry, and ilustrating them by examples selected 
from the most admired works. In the pure epos, he decides on 
the necessity of employing the celestial interference to forward 
the main incidents of the poem; determining the peculiar agents 
whose ministration should be resorted to, and the times and 
manner in which they should be employed. Various subjects of 
interest and importance arise in the course of this investigation, 
which are discussed with the author's usual ability and success. 
We commend particularly to notice the imvestigation of the 
proper end of romantic poetry, which Mr. Vigors pronounces 
to be—the production of surprise and admiration, p. 127, &e. 
To this striking and original inquiry we may add the author's 
vindication of the marvellous imagery of 'Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme 
Liberata,” and Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
pp. 179. 219. together with the exemplification of his rules on 
dramatic machinery, drawn from the tragedy of “ Macbeth.” 
P, 2s¢. Froma critical analysis of the train of incidents in this 
drama Mr. V. has undertaken to prove, and, we are of opinion, 
has completely established, that while the supernatural agency 
einployed m this drama, 


“‘ Imparts more intrigue to the plot: and greater interest to the. 
story, the natural train of the incidents, as consisting of events 
arising out of each other by means probable or necessary, is not 
disturbed or impeded.’?—“ The witches,” he clearly demonstrates, 
“ perform nothing themselves, they advise nothing to be under- 
taken, and afford no aid in any thing that is pu » which at all. 
contributes to advance or retard the action. ‘The magical rites 
which they employ, and the obscuré prophecies which they utter, 
have no direct tendency of this kind.” P. 235. 


Section ILI. is devoted to the consideration of the “ arrange- 
ment or economy” of poetical composition. In the four chapters 
which compose this section, the author investigates and explains, 
in order, the peculiar species of plan which is adapted to the 
poetical and historical epos, and to the drama and romantic epos. 
The pure epic poetry he leaves standing upon the commanding 
ground which has been pre-occupied by Aristotle; but justifies 
the great critic’s principles by a variety of arguments and illus- 
trations which are wholly his own. ‘To the historieal poet he’ 
contirms the right of following the natural order of the events‘in 
his story ; and emancipates the dramatic poet from the necessity 
of observing the ynities of time and place. His illustration of 
the plan of the romantic epos, aud. defence of Ariosto’s eco- 
homy, nierit particular consideration, as being not less wo 
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than news The subject of investigation which may be distin- 
guished in the’ preseit section, as clauming our attention, are, the 
elaborate vindication of the unity of “ the Iliad,” p. 265; and 
the ingenious illustration and defence of the plan of “ the Pha:- 
salia,” p. 241, ‘The wildness and irregularity, of Ariosto seem 
to have hitherto baffled all art and ingenuity to reduce his plan 
to order, or account for it on principle. ‘The multiplicity of the’ 
aclion, which comprises’ the achievements uot only ‘ of many 
heroes, but of many heroines ;” the variety and abruptness of 
the transitions, by which he shifts and interchanges his subject, 
through remote s:egions and unexpected events; the extensiveness 
and jutricacy of the. story, which embraces many subjects and 
episodes, are apparently at variance with all order and rule, 
Yet through this labyriuth of perplexity the. ingenious author 
furnishes us with a clue, and guides us to an elevation from 
whence the mystery of its involution is directly revealed. Having 
shewn, from an examination of the: materials which enter mto 
the composition. of romantic poetry, compared with the peculiar 
end which that poetry is intended to excite, that an: episedical 
plan, as best calculated to excite our surprise and admyation, 1s 
best adapted to secure that end; he thence unfo'ds the pecular 
artifice of Ariosto’s fable, which he finally verities by that poet's 
authority, and exemplifies from his work. Beheld from the com- 
manding point of view which Mr. Vigors occupies, this vast 
and unmanageable subject is now easily taken in: . 


“ The subjectof this poem, independent of its being tripartite, 
embraces a number of subordinate episodes, and admits a variety 
of principal characters. The great action of the work which 
gives the name and qualities of an epick fable to the composition, 
is the invasion of France by the Moors, and their subsequent ex- 
pulsion from the dominions of Charlemagne. Independent of this 


_ main action it includes the phrensy of Orlando, and the loves of 


Ruggiero and Bradamante ; the former of which imparts a title, as 
the latter marks out the extent of the subject. Each of those 
principal parts, into which the subject is thus distributed, contri- 
butes its proportion of that effect which promotes the general end. 
of the production as marvellous. Every scene in which the action 
is laid forms some compartment in the yo of fanciful wonders. 
We find ourselves t rted through all, as it were by enchant- 
ment, and in passing through all, find an unabated exercise for 
our surprise and admiration.” P. 333. 


Proposing the example of Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso” as a 
perfect model of the romantic epos, Mr. Vigors reduces the arti- 
fice of his plan to three principles, which he terms the prominency 
und the contexture of the action, and the unity of place. From the 
first he evinces that Ariosto has secured to his subject the effect 
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of ‘an action which is one and entire, by keeping only one part OF 
his triple action predominant. at a time, introducing the other 
parts as episodes, and in a subordinate form. From the second 
hé shews, that the poet has attamed the effect of a subject which 
is undivided and whole, by introducing each part in a subordinate 
and episodical form, previously to giving it a predominance, and 
making it the main action of the poem. By a happy application of 
the third, he demonstrates that Ariosto has chosen certain places 
as * rallying points,” to which he successively conducts his 
heroes; and has thus fixed a centre to which our interest is at- 
tracted, and from whence the whole order of the system is again 
teheld to circulate, when the poet commands itto move. A plan 
thus artificial in the structure, yet apposite in the design, the in- 
genious author clearly identifies in the “ Orlando” of Ariosto; 
and establishes his various positions by the conduct of the poem, 
confirmed by the express edmission of the poet himself. 

Section LV. is dedicated to the consideration of “ the manners 
and characters” of poetry. In the course of this part of the 
work, the author investigates the licences which may be taken 
with ethical propriety, in the delineation of nature, and descrip- 
tion of the agents introduced into the poem, ‘This section adinits 
of no subdivision; the different compositions, into which poetry 
is divided, requiring no diversity in the characters, they are con- 
sequently not made the subject of separate investigation in each. 
We are still afforded the opportunity of discharging the same . 
grateful part of commendation, as in the preceding inquiry. 
In the course of this section the famous position of Corneille 
and Metastasio, on the necessity of moral excellence to the per- 
fection of pvetical characters; is exammed and refuted, in an 
analysis of the subject of Corneille’s ““ Polyeucte,” p. 363. A 
solution is likewise given to that poetical paradox, the character 
of Cidipus ; which is observed, with all its moral imperfection, 
to move our pity and excite our terror, p. 374. But we distin- 
guish, with peculiar approbation, the analysis and defence of the 
character of Hamlet, p. 377. Were we to select from the va- 
riuus matter of the ingenious volume before us the most favour- 
able specimen of the auther’s critical talents, on this part of 
“« the Inquiry” our choice wuuld decidedly rest. Other parts of 
the investigation may be perhaps as mgenious; but nene, incon- 
testably, is equally ingemious and true. On this the author has 
put forth all his powers. In managing the subject, he exhibits 
a delicacy of feeling and’ profoundye:s of thinking, which are 
rarely united in the same mind, The character of Hamiet has 
found a formidable opponent in Dr. Jobuson, who, from mis- 
conceiving the views and Objects of the extraordinary author by 
whom it was delineated, has magnified the imaginary blemishes 

by 
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By which it is tarnished, so as to cast a shade over the beauties 
of the drama. If we grant this objector’s principles, we shall 
find it difficult to resist his conclusions. But the cause of nature, 
and of Shakspeare, finds a successful advocate in Mr. Vigors. 
By penetrating into the very purposes of the poet’s mind, he bas 
discovered the secret of that magic by which our interest is en- 
chained in witnessing this extraordinary display of his at. ‘The 
‘spell by which our senses were bound up being dissolved, the 
Vision dissipates, and the whole secret of the enchantment is 
revealed, It is the eritic’s object to prove Hamlet involved in a 
state of deep and settled melancholy ; that state-of estrangement 
and depression into which those minds which are cast in a finer 
mould are frequently thrown, when their frame is shaken by some 
unnatural and disastrous event. ‘The poet, he contends, in deli- 
neating thischaracter, has undertaken to depict the human mind 
in that state of keen and anguished sensibility, which trembles 
on the verge of unconscious incoherent insanity. He thus ex- 
hibits it in that state of estrangement, which proceeds less from 
the disorder of the organic system than the derangement of the 
surrounding objects, by which it 1s overwhelmed, and ‘pressed 
down; that state in which the intellectual lamp burus vividly, 
‘ but is oppressed by the thickness of the vapour in which it is in- 
volved. Every symptomof this mental disorder the critic traces 
in the delineation of Shakspeare, and coutirms by an appeal to 
the authority of Burton, the anatomist of melancholy. . From 
this just appreciation of the poet's object, he deduces the justi- 
ficatjon of the character, aud perfect defence of the play. 


“ Every symptom,” says Mr. V. “ of this unfortunate malady 
has been shewn to hold a place in his mind; and many, if not all, 
of the predominant traits in his character could not be accounted 
for, pilin in the supposition of a partial mental estrangement. 
The portraiture indeed which the poet has exhibited of the melan- 
choly mind, that “ sea of troubles,”’ appears to me in everyjrespect 
pores perfect in all its shades and in all its diversities ; whether 

e meant to display it with the calm surface, and dark and settled 
gloom of despondence ; or to arouse it into the wild tumults, and 
frensied turbulence of agitation.”’ P. 40). 








‘To the common objections to some incidents in this interest. 
mg drama he offers the following reply:— 
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“« Two of the most general and. most formidable objections to 
the character of Hamlet, are his sudden murder of Polonius, aud 
what has been termed his “ useless and wanton cruelty’’ to Ophe- 
lia. ‘The tormer of these circumstances has been accounted for 
above: it arises trom his rashness of disposition suddenly urged 
ito this errour by his mistaking the courtier for the king. With 
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respect to the latter objection, which has been no slight, favourite 
among criticks, I can offer no better apology than a denial of the 
fact. I have carefully considered every expression and every ace | 
tion of his toward Ophelia, and I cannot trace the slightest mark 
of cruelty, or ike Neither can we draw sach a conclu+ 
sion from the impressions which his conduct leaves upon her 
mind’ Although she expresses herself “ most deject and wrete 

her sorrow proceeds not from her being sensible of unkindness from 
him, but from her witnessing the estrangement of his reason: 
from her perceiving 


‘¢ his noble mind o’erthrown : 
his noble and most sovereign reason, 
. Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh, 





* Had she felt any causeof complaint towards him, she surely would 
have betrayed it, at the moment, when her own wandering of 
miud exposed her most secret sentiments. But not a word of ac- 
cusation does she utter against him. Her loss of reason in fact 
arises from her father’s death, and on him alone her thoughts ap- 
pear to be fixed, In the scene between these unfortunate lovers, 
where she returns him his “ remembrances,” which I suppose to 
be that on which the accusation of cruelty is founded, his words 
are meant to bear the appearance of insanity; and that they leave 
such an impression on her mind is evident from her observations 
throughout the scené. But even had he. treated her with some 
degree of harshness, it would not have been difficult to account 
for, and to excuse his conduct. It would have been considered. 
in a great measure provoked by herself: by her returning-his let- 
ters so causelessly and capriciously ; by her joining in the general 
plot against him, and consenting to become a spy upon his senti- 
ments; and particularly by her doing so at a moment when his 
opinion of the sex had fallen to the lowest ebb, from the degrading 
conduct of his mother.” P. 395. 


In Section V. the author considers, in the last place, “ the 
language and sentiments” of poetical composition, Two chap- 
ters compose this section; in which he investigates the licences, 
which may be taken by the poet, in deviating from the strietness 
of grammatical and rhetorical rules, We have hitherto beheld 
the author taking those comprehensive views, which embrace the 
more commanding parts of the subject of poetry ; we now behold 
hin displaying that minute accuracy, which descends to the con- 
sideration of verbal niceties. In the course of this cuious ipe 
vestigation, the autlior sustains the high character, which he ‘thas 
hitherto supported. All those verbal maccuracies whi¢h please. 
by sumé grace in the expression, though transgressing critical 
rule, ave justitied by the’ authority of the purest writers, ancient 
aud modern, and iliustrated by examples carefully selected from 
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‘the vast range of ancient and modern literature. Each anomaly 
is resolved into its first principles, and the source of the pleasure 
which it imparts is ingeniously explored and revealed. [t is not 
possible to convey an idea of the art which is displayed in this 
minute and laborious investigation, unless by ample extracts ad- 
@uced fiom the work itself. lo the first chapter, the author 
considers the licences which may be taken by the poet, in the 
choice, the structure, and metrical disposition of the words. On 
the licence of converting an adjective into a substantive, he deli- 
vers himself in the following terms :— 

' * This licence imparts an expressive grace to poetical language 
by conspicuously marking out the distinguishing quality in any ob- 
ject. 
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that the quality of the objects is more striking than the objects 
themselves, and is therefore appropriately substituted for them : 
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in thie last the objects themselves are indistinct while the quality is 
conspicuous. The nature of the firmament itself we cannot well 
ascertain, but we readily distinguish its azure colour, its clearnéss, 
or its obscurity.. We therefore naturally, and justly, substitute the 
adjective expressing this quality for the substantive expressing the 
object.” P. 426. 


In the second chapter, the author investigates. the rhetorical 
licences, as they regard the signification of the words, the siynifi- 
cation of sentences, and the construction of sentences, As illus- 
trative of this part of his subject, we subjoin his remarks on the 
figure Synecdoche, by which the species is substituted for the 
genus. 


« This ligence of employing a particular term to denote a more 
general one is among the most striking liberties which the poet 
takes with liis language. He thus creates the most distinct image 
of the object which he means to represent, and brings it home im- 
mediately to our observation. Almost all our first ideas ar? de. 
tived from the presentation of 5 aoe or individual objects ‘to 
the senses: they are consequently more distinct and clear, in being 
more simple and more sensible, than those which are reduced to a 
general and complex form by a mental operation. When the poet 
therefore substitutes a particular for an abstract term, he paints the 
object in its truest and most vivid colours, in appealing directly to 
the senses. Our ideas of the colour of a rose, are more exactly 
defined than our general ideas of redness» The expression, rosy 
Jingered morn *, therefore, substituted for red fingered, not only 
adds to our gratification by presenting us with a delicate and beau- 
tiful object, but impresses us with the most distinct and accurate 
view of the image which the poet means to pourtray. ‘The terms 
rose and lily, substituted for the red and pale colour of the com- 
plexion possesses the same effect.” P. 514. | 


Having entered thus minutely into the detail of the author's 
enquiry, it now merely remains that we should pass a summary 
judgment upon the work. With little hesitation do we pronounce 
it the production of a mind, which is elegautly turned, and highly 
improved ; which is not less distinguished by the accuracy of its 
disciimination, than the comprehensiveness of its views. 
enlarging the limits of that art, which the author has so highly 
cultivated, he has drawn within its circle the marvellous creatjotis 
of the poet. If would be detracting from his praise to place him 
merely at the head of the commentators of Slukspeare, having 
proved himself the most successful advocate of wature aud of 
fancy. -We are indéed of opinion, that the critical catalogue of 
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any library would be defective which wanted this ingenious vom 
lume ; and that the furnisher even’ of a book-case, in omitting it, 
would convey wo Klea of the extensiveness of his reading, or the 
justness of his taste. 

‘That we expect to see every maxim of the critic pass into a 
law, to which the public will yield its assent, or the poet extend 
his acquiescence, we are far from asserting. [an many of the 
sitions which he has laboured to establish, there will he pendet 
found to think for themselves, and disposed to form conclusions 
different from those which he bas so ably maimained. However 
impregnable we may believe him on the subject of * Hamlet,” 
the plan of “ Orlando Furioso,” and the maclunery of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” wil, we fear, be still considered inde- 
fensible, after all that he has advanced in their bebalf. Opinion 
may be likewise divided on the inequality of the style of the au- 
thor’s work, as exhibiting some obscurities to be cleared away, 
some redundancies to be ‘ptuned, and some asperities to be soft- 
ened down. But this objection, if made, must he urged with, 
great limitations. Imuumerable passages occur, in.which the 
beauty of the sentiment is equalled by the felicity. of the diction. 
As some corrective of the “ faint praise” which we may be now 
thought to convey, we select the following. passage, which ap- 
pears to us eminently beautiful, not merely on account of the 
knowledge of nature which it displays, but the variety of the ex- 
pression, and the justness of the allusion, in which it 1s conveyed. 
"Fhe author is employed in vindicating the mixed: metaphors used 


it Macbeth, afler perpetrating the murder of Duncan, which 
have been frequently censured. 
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« He issues forth from the chamber where he has murdered his 
sovereign and his benefactor, with a full consciousness of the atro- 
city of the crime, His mind not as yet fully depraved, is haunted 
by the image of horrour which he there surveyed, and he endea- 
vours by employing his thoughts on mdifferent: subjects to escape 
the scene of terrour which still floats before his senses. How 
often, when pursued by any distressing remembrance, do we fly to 
the same refuge, and endeavour to divert our thoughts from tlie. 
subject of our concern, into a more pleasing, or atleast an indif- 
ferent, channel! How often, when presented with an image of fear 
or terrour, do we cling to any objeet which may withhold us, for a 
moment, from the vortex of apprehension that would absorb us! 
This is the refuge to which the mind in a state of distraction uni- 
formly resorts: it seeks to fly away from the sense of its miseries, 
by pursuing a thousand incoherent fantasies. 
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And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. King Lear. 


“ It seems as if the wounded imagination fondly hoped by the 
impetuosity of its flight to outstrip the anguish that rankles in the 
remembrance. In the precipitation of its progress it, seeks for 
means more suited to the velocity of its desires than its common 
movements ; it calls out for ‘ the wings of a dove that it may flee 
away, and be at rest.’?””)  P. 529. 


On the whole, we accept the work, and we recommend it, as 
the production of a professed apologist of poetry, from whose 
decisions the severer reader will deem it necessary to deduct 
something, on the score of the allowances to be made for a pros 
fessed admirer. In that happy mean in which nature has deter- 
mined (not merely in arts of utility, but of ornament and design ; 
in criticism as well as religion and jurispradence) that vacillating 
opinion shall ultimately settle by balancing between extremes, it 
forms a just counterpoise to the works of those formal artists 
who st bind up art in the fetters of science. ‘The tendency 
of critical dogmatism towards this poiut, as it must have struck 
the observation, must have pained the sensibility of every person 
of taste. We therefore hail the author's labours, as opposing a 
barrier, if not to withstand the progress, yet to arrest the tendency, 
of this evil, which, if left unopposed, must ultimately terminate 
in extinguishing the true spirit of poetry among us, and in de-. 
Toying vur relish for the irregular beauties of our inimitable 

ards. 


_ hn ~ 





Ant. If. A Letter on the Corn Laws, by the Earl of Lau- 


derdale. 


The Speech of the Right Hon. George Rose in the House of 
Commons, on the dth of May, 1814, on the Subject of 1 
Corn Laws. 


Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws, and of a rise 
and fall in the Price of Corn on the Agriculture and general 
Wealth of the Country. By the ode Be Malthus. 
1814, 7 


No subject at once so interesting and so complicated ‘has at 
any time engaged the attention of the legislature and of the 
country at large as that ef the-Corn Laws. ‘It has become in- 
volved not only from the nature of the Corn Trade itself, which 
1s admitted by all to have something peculiar in it, but also from 
the numerous jutergsts which come in competition with a high 
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state of agriculture, and, particularly from the constant agitaticar 
of it iu parliament, and the. imumerable laws and orders iv 
council whieh have been issued. for regulating the supply. af 
grain. ‘The passions of men, too, have eoutributed greatly te 
darken the progress of every discussion on Corn bills; and go- 
vernment has ou several occasions been, w the first place, com- 
pelled to institute inquiry, and afterwards to yield to. clamour, 
rather than to evidence, and to legislate in obedience to the 
people rather than for their good. 

We have said it is generally admitted that the Corn Trade has 
something peculiar in it. We hold this opinion, however, not 
in the sense of Dr, Sinith, for it strikes as that in the point in 
which he regarded the commerce of corn as sei generis that 
great writer was completely mistaken, but simply ay it fs con- 
nected with the mieans of supplying: that article, and with the 
absolute necessity of a certain quantity bemg procured to meet 
the wants of the country. We. shall explain this view of the 
matter by a reference to other commodities.—It is well known 
that the quantity of most articles which ere Brought to market, 
as it depends nearly altogether on the capital employed i in their 
production, can be suited with a great degree of exactness to 
the demand. If too little be brought forward this year, the high 
profit which is gained will secure a ‘plentiful supply the next; and 
if too much has been produced, the loss which is sustained will 
teach the manafacturer or merchant to direct a part of his capt- 
tal toa more profitable speculation. ‘The demand hkewise in 
a great measure suits itself to the supply. If too little muslin 
be manufactured, the price will rise, other dresses will in part 
be substituted, and many of the consumers will defer their pur- 
chase vntil the price decline: on the contrary, should too much 
be made, the fall of price will increase the number of purchasers 
and consequently augment the consumption. 

In neither of these ways can the supply and demand for corm 
be easily accommodated to each other, “Fhe quantity of gram, 
though in a course of time it may be regulated by the demand, 
depends alse on the-seasons. — If enough be raised in an ordi- 
nary year, there must be am overplus in a very g genial season, and 
a deficiency im one that is unproductive. "The “supply i is not de- 
pendent on the quantily of agriculturat capital alone, ‘but alse on 
many fortuitous circtimstances. Nor does the demand so rea- 
dily, ts jn other mstaneds, adapt itself to the supply... “Ue mun- 
ber of consumers is the sume. inothe seascest and in. the, most 
plemtul senso; and many of them are so opulent) that a rine, 
or fall mm the -pnice of corn neither forces them to retreych. vor, 
winpts them to enlarge, the use of that ‘article of food, la 
cheap years a little more comm may be consumed by the. ‘peel 
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tat the greatest part of what is saved in the price of grain wil 


be expended ou comforts or luxuries of another kind. Lu like 


manner in scarce years, the poorest of the people will be furced 
4o greater economy in the use of corn; but those who are at all 
above absolute want will deprive themselves of many comforts 
saiher than alter the nature or quantity of their feed: A’ smal 
deficiency or excess of crap will accordingly raise oe lower the 
price much more than a similar variation ia the quantity wouid 
atiect the value of any other commodity *. In short every other 
commodity compared with corns a luxury, of which the de- 
mand admits of cénsiderable variation correspondmg to the sup- 
ply, without intlieung auy serious injury either upow him who 
furnishes or upon him whe cousumes; and it is on this account 
alone, thet legislative interference is at all justifiable in regulat- 
ing the intercourse between the raiser: und consumer of grain. 
Could the cowitry subsist upon one half of the produce of an 
ordinary year, when the price of cora would be more than dou. 
ble its usual price, us eusily: as at can dispense with one half 
the mustin or the brandy whiehsis consumed when these com- 
smodities wre cheap, government would not deem it necessary or 
expedient to encourage RNportation,and thus to dinunish the pros 
fits of the farmer. ‘Phe corm wade, (by which is equally meanz 
the raismg and importing of cortt,) i is therefore suv generis, be- 
cause’ it respects an article jndispensably necessary, in a given 
quantity, to the subsistence of the nation, and especially because 
the proportion between supply and demand is regulated, not. 
by the ordmary ‘principles wt commerce alone, but chietly by 
the state of the wegther throughout the year. "A:free wades'tn 
corn therefore would net be desirable for a populous and manu- 
facturing country, becuuse it would aot only render their supply 
of that artiele extreniely fortuitous, depending solely upon the 
profitable employment of commercial eupital, but it would also 
mtroduce an unceasing fluctuation in the price of grain, accord- 
ing tothe seasons, or the political relations of wading states, 
from a very high to a very low nominal value. 

But a free trade in com would in many cases become im- 
practicable a8 well as inipolitic, and especially as it would im- 


/ ply a discontinuance in al] circumstances of bowaties on impor- 


tution. Few governments, however despotical, would venture 
to inflame the rage of a people suffering under scarcity and ap- 
prehensive of famine, by obstauately refusing all encouragement 
lo an encreased supply of corp, No conviction of the ultimate 
advantages of a free wade could, for a moment, withstand the 
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sufferings of the people, the intreaties and remonstrances of the 
humane in all ranks of life, and the dread of popular } insurrec- 
tion. If government could be so firm im the conscious rectitude 
of their principles as to set at nought all these powerful motives, 
voluntary associations of the richer citizens would soon supply 
what they, in common with their countrymen, would consider 
as a dereliction of duty in the state. Subscriptions would be 
entered into for the purpose of giving premiums upon importa. 
tion, or perhaps of purchasmg com im foreign countries ; ; not, 
hike Sad cee mn hopes of profit, but with the humane inten- 
tion of alleviating the miseries of the poor. Government, sure- 
ly, could not be expected to attack the right of property, accord- 
ing to which every one is entitled to. employ his. wealth in the 
manuer he thinks fit, in order to withstand a purpose so disin- 
terested and popular; and the farmers would thus be exposed 
to a competition much more injurious than that of regular mer- 
chants encouraged by a moderate bounty from the state *. 

At preseut, however, we have nothing to do with the general 
discussion relative to a free trade in corn: itis our object to 
shew that the raising and i importing of gram have this peculiarity 
in them, as means of empioying national capital, that the supply 
and demand depend upon. other circumstances than ordinary 
commercial competition, and that, of consequence, the propriety 
of occusional interference on the part of government must be 
conceded, What this interference should be, and according to 
what principle, protection and compensation should be afforded 
to the grower and consumer of corn, will be more conveniently 
considered when we come to the specific measures which have 
been lately proposed to the wisdom of parliament. Before, 
however, we can proceed to these it is necessary to examime the 
celebrated dogma of Adam Smith on the subject of corn laws, 
as his authority has of late been frequently brought forward in 
support of opinions which are completely at variance both with 
experience. and the first principles of political economy. ‘The 
substance of Nis argument, then, appears to be, that corn is of 
such a mature that its real price cannot be raised, that it is ac- 
cordingly of no consequence to the farmer what money-value 
may be attached to it, and that upon the same principle, every 
kind of compensation to the land-holder in the shape of boun. 
ues on exportation is merely delusive. 


“ The real effect of the bounty,” says he, (Wealth of Nations, 
Book iv. ch. 5.) “is not so much to raise the saa value of corn as 
to degrade the real value of silver ; or to make an equal quantit 
of it exchange for a smaller quantity, not only of_corn, but all 
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wher home-made commodities. For the money-price of the corn 
regulates that of all other home-made commodities, , 

* It regulates the money price of labour, which must, always be 
such as to enable the labourer to purchase a quantity of corn suf- 
ficient to maintain him and his family, either in the liberal, mode- 
rate, or scanty nianner in which the adyancing, statiqnary, or de- 
clining circumstances of the saciety oblige his employers to main- 
tain him. re 

# Wt regulates the money-price of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of the Jand which, in every period of improvement, must 
beara certain proportion to that of corn, though this ‘pro ortion 
is different in different peviods. [It regulates, for example, the — 
money-price of grass iad hay, of horses and the maintenance of 
horses, of land-carriage consequently, or of the greater part of the 
inland commerce of the country. | ied 

“‘ By regulating the money-price of all the other parts of the 
rude produce of land, it regulates that of the materials of almost 
all manufactures. By regulating the money-price of labour it re- 
gulates that of manufacturing art and industry ; and by regulating 
both, it regulates that of the complete Toate ‘he money- 

rice‘of labour, and of every thing that is the produce either of 

and or labour, must necessarily either rise’ or full in proportion to 
the money-price of corn, 

* Though in consequence of the beunty, therefore, the farmer 
should be enabled te ‘sell his corn for four shillings the bustel'in- 
stead of three and sixpence, and to pay his'iandlérd a money-rent 
in proportion to this rise ‘in the money-price of his produce, yet 
if, in consequence of this rise in the price-of corn, four shillin 
will purchase ne more home-made goods of any other kind than 
three and sixpence would have done before, neither the circum- 
etances. of the farmer nor.‘those of the Jandholder will be mugh 
mended by this change. . The. farmer will not be able to cultivate 
much better; the landlord will not be able to, live much better. 
In the pee of foreign commodities this enhancement in the 
ber of corn may give them some little advantage. In that of 

iome-made commodities it.can give theni none at all: and almost 
the whole expence of the farmer, and the fur greater part éven of 
that of the landlord is in honie-made corimoditics.”” | 


If this theory were just, then indeed it would be of no adyan- 
tage, or at most of a very trifling advantage, to landlords and te- 
uants to have bounties granted to them on exportauon, and to 
have the home-market secured by prohibitory, duties ow impor- 
tation: because the result would be, that if they should recewe 
filty per cent. more for their raw produce than formerly, they would 
have to pay fifty per cent. more for every thing they should have 
occasion to purchase, But the theory is altogether erroneous, and 
livolves in particular two doctrines which have been proved by re- 
cent experience to be quite untenable ; namely, that agriculture 
4 not affected by the operation of that principle which distri- 

butas 
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‘butes the capital of a nation according to the varying profits de- 
rived from the investment of stock Iu different employments ; 
‘and that thé price of corn and the price of labour afford a mea- 
sure each other, or at least, that the price of labour goes hand 
in hand with the price of corn. Lord Lauderdale and My, 
Malthus have exposed the fallacy of these tenets by adducing 
both facts and arguments which carry with them the force of 
demonstration ; and it is worth while to observe that Dr. Smith, 
in order to support his peculiar notions on the corn trade, hesi- 
tated pot to oppose some of the clearest reasoning, and to sacri- 
five some of the leading principles, of his immortal work on the 
Wealth of Nations. As to the opinion that agriculture is not 
aficeted by the same treatment as the manufacture of muslin or 
hardware, we are supplied with abundant arguments to disprove 
it, from the great stimulus which has been afforded to the far- 
mer aud landlord by the high prices of grain during the last 
twenty years. If while the money price of ‘corn bas been raised 
from fifly to a handred and twenty shillings, no improvement 
had taken place jn agriculture, no more capital had been em- 
barked in it, end the quantity of corn raised Nad not been grea- 
ter, then we must have admitted that the enhancement of the 
muoney-price of Lis produce was no advantage to the farmer : 
but. when, on the contrary, we find that several millions of acres 
have been brought under the plough, that a much greater por- 
tion of the national stock has been employed on land, and that 
a considerable increase has been made to the yearly produce of 
grain, we must relinquish every theory, however supported by 
authority, which teaches us to believe that an addition to the 
money-price is not an addition to the real value of corn. But 
the eror is still greater which js involved in the doctrine that 
Jabour is regulated by the price of corn, for nothing is more 
cleaily proved than that the one may fluctuate in price to a very 
great extent, and during twenty or thirty years together, without 
producing any material effect upon the other. It is only necesr 
sury to menticn in support of this statement that from the reign 
of Edward 111, to the reign of Henry VII. a day’s earnings m 
corn rose from a peck to near half a bushel; and from Henry 
VIL. to the end of Elizabeth, it fell from near half a bushel to 


little more than half a peck. Ju fact, labour wall be paid like 


every other commadity, in proportion as the supply varies wher 
compared with the demand; and it js this principle alone which 
penrbates the price of it, while no regard whatever is had to the 
comfort or even snbsistence of the workman. When the popu- 
lation of a country increases without a corresponding increase 
in the demand for labour, wages miust fall although corn should 
at the very same moment be rising in price ; and, in like man- 

ner, 
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ner, whenever the demand for labour exceeds the number of 
hands, the workmen recejve more money although corn should 
be cheaper. We have seen all ‘this realized within these few 
years, for it has fiappened on several occasions, and particularly 
jn 1812, that the market for corn was at the highest, aud the 

rice of labour very low. Indeed during a_ temporary scarcity 
the price of Jabour will naturally fall, because workmen will find 
it necessary to add to their hours of toil, and thus bring more. 
jabour and, of cuurse, more goods into the market, which cir- 
cumstance will unavoidably produce a decline in their money-' 
vilue. It cannot, however, be denied that a permanent rise in - 
the price of grain must have the effect of enhancing the price of 
labour, because it will gradually check the rate of population 
among the working classeg; and, if the general state of the 
country be not also on the decline, the demand for labour will 
at length outstep the supply, and thus lay the foundation of an 
ameliorated system for the labourer. But the inportant point 
is this—twenty or thirty years may intervene before matters 
shall have returned to their equiljbrium, and in this interval agri- 
culture may have received the greatest encouragement, at the 
expence of the money-amnuitant of every order.— Besides, many 
circumstances must be taken mt6 account in a trading country, 
which remove to a still greater distance the reciprocal effects of 
com and labour in reducing éach to the measure of the other. 
it has been calculated that nearly two-filths of the expenditure 
of even a Jabourmg man go to purchase articles of foreign pro- 
duction, and a third-fifth to commodities but remotely connected 
with the price of corn; on which account it must be obvious 
that the value of wages does not find either a measure or check 
in the price of bread and meal. We therefore agree with Mr, 
Malthus in thinking that the influence of the price of corn upon 
the price of labour is neither so great nor so immediate, as_ to 
prevent the movement of capital to or from land, which is, we 
humbly conceive, the precise pomt in question. 

We have ventured on these preliminary remarks with the in- 
tention of shewing, in the first place, that the corn trade is of 
such a kind as to require the interference and direction of go- 
vernment, and secondly, that such interference im the way of 
tegislation will actually, and to a coasiderable extent, encourage 
or preyent the productién of corn at home. ‘The most difficult 
part of the subject however still remains to be examined, name- 
ly, whether in the existing circumstances of this country it would 
be expedient to encourage agriculture, so far as to secure an in- 
dependent supply of corn from our own fields, at the manifest 
hazard of disabling us from competing with the continental ma- 
nufacturers in the general murket of Europe ; for jt ought . be 

clearly 
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clearly understood that we have ouly a choice of advantages and 
disadvantages, and that in the present state of our bullion, and 
depreciation of the currency, we cannot keep up the price of 
corn without creating much misery among the lower classes, 
and endangering at least our interests as manufacturers and mer- 
chants. A war of great length and unesampled sacrifices has 
raised our taxes to such an amount that money is not above half 
the value with ug that it bears in every other country of Earope ; 
and now that we are about to renew our imtercourse with the 
continert, we find ourselves embarrassed by this circumstance 
more than on any former occasion. Articles that are cheap 
here, are comparatively brigh-priced abroad, and it needs not to 
be mentioned that it is only as lohg as our superior skill, machi- 
nery and capital will avail us, that we can compete with the 
French in the supply of manufactured geods. In the free m- 
tercourse of peaceful times it will be impossible to prevent crafts- 
men from emigration, when such powerful motives induce them 
to remove as cheap food and better wages; and as to capital, 
it is so easily transferred, that it will soon find its way whither- 
soever there is the prospect of a good return. It is therefore 
our interest to use all possible means to prevent the further 
depreciation of gold and silver; and as the enactment of such 
corm laws as those which have been lately discussed. m. the 
House of Commons would infallibly tend to lower their value, 
the most pressing considerations call for deliberate and cautious 
ocedure. 

‘There is indeed very little doubt that we are capable of sup- 
plying ourselves with corn, if the high prices be secured which 
save been paid to the farmer these ten or twelve years last past, 
for even in 1812, when wheat sold at a hundred and twenty-five 
shillings a quarter, the excess of importation over exportation 
was not more than a hundred thousand quarters. But the ques- 
tion recurs, would it be advantageous to us upon the whole, as 
a manufacturing country, to expend a great portion of our capi- 
tal upon the cultivation of poor lands, when we might have 
corn at one half the price brought to our doors. We know, as 
Mr. Malihus justly observes, that it answers to alimost all small 
well peopled states to import their corn; and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that even a large landed nation, abounding in a 
manufacturing population, and having cultivated all its good soil, 
might find it cheaper to purchase a considerable part of its corn 
in other countries, where the supply compared with the demand 
was more abundant. Could we rely ou a free intercourse be- 
tween the different parts of Europe, there would be no room 
for hesitation as to the propriety and advantage of availing our- 
selves of the low prices of gram in Poland and Prussia, as we 


should 
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should thereby be enabled to employ more profitably that part 
of the public stock which would otherwise be laid out on the 
cultivation of waste lands. Upon the supposition of a free in- 
tercourse. with our continental neighbours we should be placed 
with regard to them in circumstances precisely similar to those 
in which the inhabitants of an unproductive district of this 
country stand in relation to the corn-growers in fertile lands $ 
for as the occupiers of a hilly, district find it more profitable to 
buy corn than to raise it, so would we, for the same reason, 
find it more advantageous to import grain, than to draw it, at 
a great expence, from a poor soil. At almost every:epoch in — 
our history, since we became a great commercial country, has 
it answered very well to import @ part of our corn, . because la- 
bour has been so much higher here than in the north of Eu- 
rope, and the national capital has°*been so successfully employed 
otherwise, that no person would have found it profitable to cul- 
tivate waste grotinds with the view of raising grain. At this 
moment, however, we are placed m a situation more than ever 
unfavourable to the spontaneous production of an adequate sup- 
ply of corn, for, the money-price of every necessary of life, and 
of every article of luxury im Britain is so excessively high when 
compared with the prices of the same things on, the continent, 
that it would be both unnatural and disadvantageous, now that 
we have to compete in the continental market, with foreign ma- 
nufacturers, to encourage by artificial means the allocation of a 
greater quantity of capital for the purposes of agriculture, and 
to secure a more extensive aration by the bounty of still higher 
prices. As long as we retained the monopoly of colonial pro- 
duce, ‘and were at once the manufacturers and carners of the 
world, it was of comparatively little consequence how high the 
prices rose of corn, of labour, and of all home-made commodi- 
ties; for as we had no competition to struggle with abroad, we 
were not restricted to a money-price in the articles which we 
exported, and we were thus enabled to draw upon other coun- 
tries for a compensation to the artizan aud the imaster-manufac- 
turer. But now, it is very evident, limits are imposed upon us 
by the return of, peace, and the renewal of intercourse among 
the several trading countries of Europe; aud we must descend 
from the high scale of prices upon which we have acted during 
the war, or consent to carry on business, on very unequal terms, 
with ali our foreign connections. ‘This is in fact, the chief dis- 
alvantage arising from the expences of the protracted warfare 
Which has just been brought to a close: our taxes were multi- 
plied, and the precious metals were lowered in value year after 
year, and now we are threatened with a pretty smart re-action, 
which will infallibly affect seme branches of the national indus- 
' uy, 
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try, and particularly our agriculture, We are precluded by 
these circumstances from havmg an independent supply of corn, 

ntaneously and on natural principles; and it appears but too 
clearly, that a great sacrifice must be made by the country at 
large to secure it by means of prohibitory duties on ims 

{s an mdependent supply of corn, it may be asked, an object 
‘of such consequence as to justify the legislature in imposing 
such a sacrifice upon the country? This is the point upon which 
the merits of the whole case, and the difficulties of the’ poli- 
tical problem under examination, seem to concentrate ; and it 
must be admitted, that it is a pomt of considerable importance 
and of great embarrassment. ' ! 


‘‘ The general principles of political economy,’’, says Mr, 
Malthus, “ teach us to buy all our commodities where we,can have 
them the cheapest; and perhaps there is no general rule in. the 
whole compass of the science, to which fewer justifiable excep- 
tions can be found in practice. In the simple view of present 
wealth, population and power, three of the most natural and just 
objects of national ambition, I can hardly imagine an exception; 
us it is only by a strict adherence to this rule that the capital of 
a’ country can éver be made to yicld its greatest amount of 

odute. 7 ea 

“ It is justly observed by Dr. Smith, that by means of trade 
and manufactures, a country may enjoy a much greater quantity 
of subsistence, and consequently may have a much greater popu- 
lation than what its dwn land could afford. If Holland, Venice, 
and Hamburgh, had declined a dependence upon foreign countries 
for their support, they would always have remained perfectly in- 
considerable states, and never could have risen to that, pitch of 
wealth, power and population which distinguished the meridian of 
their career. 

“ Although the price of corn affects but slowly the price of 
labour, and never regulates it wholly, yet it has unquestionably 
a powerful influence upon it. A most perfect freedom of inter- 
course between different nations in the article of corn, greatly 
contributes to an equalization of prices, and a level in the value 
of the precious metals. And it must be allowed, that a country 
which possesses any peculiar facilities for successful exertion in 
manufacturing industry, can never make a full and complete use 
of its advantages, unless the price of its Jabour and other commor 
dities be reduged to that level, compared with other countries, 
which results Jrom the most perfect freedom of the corn trade.’’ 


‘These are obvious and important advantages, and are such as 
must weigh greatly in the estimate which a ninister of this 
country will form relative to the tendency of corn laws. But it 
is said, by dependivg upon foreigners for gram, we place ours 
- selves 
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gelves quite at their mercy in bad. years, aud expose.a part of 
our population to the horrors of famine whensoever a@ coalition 
ainong the exporting nations of the continent would stop our 
supply. Now, in the first place, as it is as desirable an object 
with the growers of corn in Polaud and Prussia to have their 
produce sold, as it is for us to buy it when we need it, the 
danger to which we’are exposed from their caprice, is about as 
probable and alarming as a determination on. our part not to 
sell sugars or,cotton goods must appear to them. In bad years, 
no doubt, the necessity of making purchases will increase with 
the extent of our wants, and thus entail upon us at once an en. 
hancement of price, and a trifling loss in the balance “of our 
exchanges ; but all this is incident to every branch of commerce, 
and applies as strongly to tallow and hemp as to wheat and 
barley. 
2dly. As to a confederacy of the continental powers to starve 
us, it must be conceded that, as the thing has been attempted, 
H is certainly within the range of possibility; and should one 
win, at any future period, succeed as nearly as Buonapasté suc- 
ceeded in shutting all the ports of the continent against us, a 
similar attempt may be repeated. But it ds only in case of such 
a domination that we have any thing to fear; and we doubt the 
expediency of legislatmg upon the ground of an apprehension 
which, it will be readily granted, respects an oceurrence both 
unnatural and improbable, m the present state of society and 
the international relations of Europe. Nor is our dependence 
upon foreign supply so great as to excite all the fears which have 
been rather indastriously conjured up of late, relative to the in- 
convenience and sufferings which would arise from au interrup- 
tiom of it. Mr. Rose lms shewn most satisfactorily, that our 
want of assistance jn the article of corn, has neither been so 
great, so constant, nor so progressive, as is commonly ima- 
gined; for, from 1765 down to 1792, when our difficulties 
commenced, there were fourteen years in which the exports 
were greater than the imports, five in which they were nearly 
equal, and nine only im which the imports exceeded the exports. 
In 1811 the quantity of grain exported rather exceeded than fell 
short of what was imported, and in 1812, as has been already 
remarked, the excess of imports was not more than a hundred 
thousand quarters. Our population may, indeed, increase, and 
it is not likely that mitch new land will be brought into culti- 
valion without the powerful stimulus of prohibitory duties on 
unportation: still, considering the smallness of the quantity 
Which. will be actually wanted from abroad, when compared 
vith our home supply, we cannot discover that permission to 
, smport, 
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import, at the present rates and duties, would be attended with 
any hazard to the nation at large. 

It is perpetually sounded in our ears by the advocates of the 
corn bill, that agriculture will be checked, and that much good 
land will be allowed to revert to pasture, if more encourage- 
ment be not afforded to the farmer and ‘landholder. We are 
aware that the cultivation of waste lands would attract no new 
capital, because it is only a very high state of the corn market 
that will secure even a moderate return for capital so expended’; 
but we cannot see wherefore good land should be allowed to 
run waste, or for what reason the occupant should not cultivate 
it to the utmost of his power, merely because his profits do not 
induce him to extend his stock to the improvement of bad land. 
But who is there that was foolish enough to imagine that the 
strained and artificial system of things which we were compelled 
to follow during the war, would continue for ever; cr that we 
eould carry on trade in peaceful times with a currency not half 
the value of every other country in Europe! In the last twenty 
years the price of land has in some places doubled, and in others 
risen three fold, and the price of labour has been considerably, 
although not proportionally, increased; during which time the 
exports of our manufactured goods have been progressively im- 

roving, and the number of our people augmenting _— 
hese facts, however, are not connected as cause and effect; 
for our success as manufacturers did not arise from the high 
price of corn and labcur, but from the monopoly which we 
possessed of the commerce of Europe ; and that monopoly was 
of so much value to us that it enabled us to combat the disadvan. 
tages of a greatly euhauced price of the necessaries of life. 
But although little new capital should be turned to the culti- 
vation of waste lands, and the number of ploughed fields should 
not be increased, there appears no good ground for apprehen- 
sion that agriculture would sustain any material check in the 
country at large, or that the farmer would at all relax m his 
exertions. Great improvements have been made, of late years, 
in agricultural machinery, in the production and preparation of 
manure, in the succession of crops, in plowing, sowig, weed- 
ing, reaping, thrashing, and, in short, in every department and 
process of the husbandman’s labour; and it is not easy to ima- 
gine that all this knowledge and expertness would be instantly 
thrown away, whenever parliament should resolve to allow the 
importation of foreign grain at prices somewhat lower than our 
farmers could afford it atin a bad year. Nor let the advocate 
of the corm laws maintain that all the improvements of agri 
culture have arisen from the high prices of grain during the 
: twenty 
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®rentty years; for it is very obvious that important improvements 
have been made in Britain, during the same time, in every sub- 
division of human art and labour, and not more in the means 
of preserving life than in those of destroying it. Our rapi 
advances in chemistry and mechanical philosophy, account for 
our success in the composition of soils, and the application éf 
forces ; aud agriculture probably owes more to manufacturing 
ingenuity, and the researches of the naturalist, than to the zeab 
of the Jandholder to raise his rents. Sill, it is repeated, agri- 
culture will sustain a check. We admit it, and so will several 
other kinds of national industry; and all from the same cause— 
the competition of foreigners. But how.is this check to be 
prevented’ Not by keeping up the prices of corn, and by keep- 
mg down the value of money, because this expedient will in- 
fallibly disable us from trading on the continent, # will ruia - 
our manufactures, and destroy the home-market for the produce 
of the soil. Besides, to endeavour, by prohibitory laws on 
importation, to secure for agriculture that progressive rise of 
prices which has been going on these tifteén years, would be 
both unnatural and inipolitic ; as # would be an attempt to main. 
tain in existence, by artificial means, the operation of a cause, 
after the circumstances out of which that cause arose had 

away. Our high prices were occasioned both by the amount 
of our taxation and by exelusion from the continent; and, from 
these circumstances, corm in particular rose to a much higher 
money-value than had been known at any former time in Great 
Britain: but now, intercourse with the continent is opened up 
again, and our taxes, it is hoped, will be lessened rather than 
augmenied; on which account it would ‘be excessively absurd to 
perpetuate the war-system of high prices, and depreciated cur- 
rency, and thus to render all intercourse with our neighbours 
worse than useless. Let it be remembered, too, that the rents 
of landlords have considerably outstripped, in the progress of 
enhancement, the prices of labour.im the country at large; and 
that although the first step towards the old state of things should 
be made by a fall in the price of land, it would be nothing more 
than what is fair and natural. The strained and. artificial con- 
dition in which we have existed these half score years, could 
not continue but ppon the ground of the same decided mono- 
poly in the commerce of Europe which we possessed during 
that period ; and the cireumstance that it was a strained and 
unnatural state of society, should alone be a sufficient reagon for 
not legislating upon facts and events which arose out of tv But 
the advocates of the corn’ bill not only assume the state of 
things durmg the last twenty years as the ground-work and 
staudard of their reasoning for future regulations; they even an- 
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ticipate and act upon a system of higher. prices of land and 
corn, thus Carrying the principles of the war system into the 
tumes of peace, with regard to these commodities, and allowing 
us to sustain the disadvantages of a spirited competition with 
regard to all others. 

It. is an enquiry well worth a little consideration, whether 
agriculture really stands m need of all the assistance and encou- 
ragement which are so loudly demanded for it by the framers 
of corn laws: One thing is very certain, and it affords strong 
presumptive proof that no al encouragement is necessary, 
namely, that agriculture has been thriving progressively these 
forty years, notwithstanding the laws of 1773, which are so 
frequently decried in every discussion on this subject. bw the 
twenty seven years from 1773 to 1799, iclusive, we find that 
the average imports exceeded the exports by about 140,000 
quarters annually, durimg which period the population of the 
country increased very rapidly; and not ovly this, but, as Mr. 
Rose observes, great numbers of the labouring classes acquired 
the habit of using the best wheaten bread, who before consumed 
flour from rye or barley, or a coarser sort from wheat. In the 
ten years from 1801 to 1811, the population of England alone 
increased 1,448,000, in which period the average excess. of 
importation above exportation of wheat was 586,814 quarters ; 
but in this term are included two years of the greatest scarcity 
ever known in this country, excluding which, the average excess 
of imports was only 388,785. Now, if we compute the con- 
sumption of grain at a quarter a head annually, which is cer- 
tainly much below the real quantity, and make a tolerable allow- 
ance for the enormous increase of horses, and the better style 
of living among the lower classes, we shall find that agriculture 
has nearly kept pace with our population, if it has not actually 
outrun it. Lord Lauderdale certainly had not adverted to this 
fact when he denounced the Act of 1773 as the source of ruin 

to. the agriculture of Brita. 


“ There -is no branch of manufacturing industry,” says he, 
“which must not at the time of passing these Acts have fallen 
into decay under the effects of such a system: indeed there is 
none which even now, when our skill in al exertions of industry 
is brought to such a state of perfection, could withstand thie 
ruinous consequences of such regulations.”’ 


The ruinous consequences were, as we have already men- 
tioned, that out of mimeteen years immediately succeeding the 
date of the Act, viz. from 1773,\to 1792, there were ten in 
which the exports of corn exceeded the imports, and four in 
which i balance against the imports was trifling! And to this 
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statement of facts let us add the important consideration that 
the number of consumers was increasing .immensely during 
these nineteen years; so that if agriculture had uot been ad. 
vancing rapidly, corn must have been, imported in great quan- 
tities every year. This, then, is the conclusion to which we have 
come from a review of the effects of that.Act of Parliament 
so unfavourable to tillage, and from considering the operation 
of competition on the part of foreign growers of corn, that the 
agriculture aud population of the country have both increased 
and nearly in an equal ratio, and that, of consequence, it 
would be mexpedient, as it is evidently unnecessary, to bestow 
such encouragement upon the raiser of corn, as would involve a 
sacrifice of the commercial and manufacturing interests. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the laws which have 
been proposed in the last and present sessions of Parliament, 
for the regulation of exporting and importing corn, and of the 
various plans which have been suggested to recuncile the views 
of the grower and consumer of grain. ‘The leading principles 
of the Act which was proposed last session, are expressed in 
the seventh of the series of resolutions which were laid before 
the house, It runs in the following words. 


** Tt is expedient that the importation of corn and grain inte 
the united kingdom should be permitted,. whatever the price 
thereof may be in the said united kingdom; subject only to the 
following ha (that is to.say,) Whenever the average price of 
wheat, rye, barley, beer, or bigg, oats, pease or beans, throughout 
the whole of the united kingdom, shall exceed the total amount of 
the average price of each such corn or grain respectively. within 
England, for the twenty years ending on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber then next preceding, together with a sum equal to one fifth 
part of such average price added thereto; then and in such case 
a duty shall be paid on the importation of each such corn or grain 
respectively into any part of the united kingdom, at and after the 
rate of one shilling for every quarter of such corn or grain respec 
tively: and whenever the average price of any such corn or grain 
respectively, shall be less than the amount of such average price in 
England and Wales, for such twenty years, with the addition of 
one fifth part, as aforesaid, by the sum of one shilling, or two 
shillings, or any further sum of one shilling, then a further and 
increased duty shall be paid on the importation of each such cornu 
or grain respectively, at and after the rate of one shilling for 
€very quarter of such grain imported, in respect of and equal to 
every shilling by which the price of such corn or grain respectively 
shall be less than the amount of such twenty years average price, 
with the addition of one fifth part, as aforesaid.” 


Of this resolution it is enovgh’ to say, that it was calculated 
to secure high prices in the outset, and to keep them up for 
_M ever ; 

VOL. tr, AuGuST, 1814. 
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ever; for during the last twenty years, ciréumstances unheard .« 


of till then, as Mr. Rose properly remarks, occurred to raise 
the price unnaturally, which, it mey be hoped, are not likely 
to be inflicted upon this country and the world agam. And on 
the ground of this unexampled and temporary pressure, we are 
desired to legislate permanently, and to regulute furure averages 
according to prices, freights, isurance, and other charges, “be- 
yond all comparison higher than were ever known, and whet 
dithculties were interpused, such as had at no former time ever 
been experienced. : : , 
‘Lhe propositions submitted to the house last May proceed 
on a different principle, as they respect not an average of price 
for any given number of years, but are founded upon a gradation 
of prices constructed upon the average ieturns of the markets, 
for a certain number of months every year, throughout the 
whole united kingdom, According to this graduated table of 
prices, wheat may be imported from foreign countries if under 


&4s. at a duty of 23s. Sd. if at or above 84s. but under 87s. * 


nt a duty of 2s. Gd. and if at or above 87s. at a duty of 6d. 
wheat, barley, outs, rye, beans and pease are importable frow 
the British possessions m North America at prices somewhat 
lower, | 
Now, it must be observed, in the first place, that as the 
price of grain at which importation on the first low duty is per- 
mitted, is to be calculated from the average of prices im ‘Great 
Britain and Ireland, the real price m England and Scotland will 
be considerably above 84s. before any rehef can be had from 
foreign supplies. ‘This is very evident from the fact mentioned 
by Mr. Rose, that the average price of wheat in Ireland during 
twenty years, (from 1792 to 1812 inclusive,) has been 6s. under 
that of England; and that consequently it is 90s. and not 84s. 
which ought to be regarded as the price at which importation 
on the first low duty will be allowed by the projected Act. 
Even at 90s. there is a duty imposed of Qs. Gd. so that the 
protection price to the home-grower of wheat is really 9@s. 6d. 
Before we say that this is too high, let us compare it with 


the importation prices of 1791 and 1804. By the corn laws. 


enacted in the former year, it was regulated that when wheat 


rose to 50s. and was under 54s. it might be imported at a @uty of. 


Qs. Gd. and when it rose to 54s. importation should be permitted 
at a duty of Gd. In the latter year it was enacted, that when 


wheat rose to 63s. a quarter, it might be imported at a duity of © 


2s. 6d. and when 66s, at a duty of Gd. What a rise was in- 
tended by the laws of this year and last! Not less than 27s 
higher than 1804, and about 40s. higher than 1791. It was 
with great reluctance Mr. Pitt was prevailed upon to concur it 
the rise of 1804, “ but here,” says Mr. Rose, “ is a propo- 
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sition at once nearly to double the protecting price for expor- 
tation, and nearly to triple that for importation, instead of ins 
creasing, by a few sbillings a quarter, as in former instances.” 

The principal objection to the very high price at which im- 
portation is first allowed, leaving out of sight for the nioment 
the heavy oppression upon the labourer and money annuitant of 
the upper classes, is the immediate effect it would’ have in pre- 
venting the foreign corn-grower from counting at all apon the 
British market, and thus of shutting us out from every hope of 
supply from the north of Europe and of America. It could 
not be expected that any thing short of famine would present 
an inducement to the Polish and Canadian farmer to raise corn . 
for this country ; for our prohibitory duty would stand so high 
inthe seale of prices, that a rise above. that poiut, except in 
the case of positive dearth, could not be relied on. ‘This is a 
matter of the most serious consequence, and involves a hazard 
of the most alarming nature. “The advocates of the corn laws 
deprecate dependence upon foreigners, because it is barely pos- 
sible that they may combine io starve us, at the expense of. 
losing their best customers; but they neglect to obviate the 
still greater danger that we may starve ourselves im a year of 
scarcity, by removing from our neighbours every inducenient to 
set apart for us a share of their crops in ordinary seasons. We 
are therefore decidedly of opinion that the import-price should: 
not be higher than it is at present, which is barely sufficient to: 
induce foreigners to grow corn for this country: and if it be 
found absolutely necessary to encourage agriculture by legis- 
lative measures, let it be done by bounties on exportation, an 
expedient which will have the double effect of indemuifying 
the farmer, and of msuring a plentiful supply at home. 

Mr. Rose complams, and, we think, justly, that the framers 
of the projected corn laws of 1813.and 1814, have conducted 
matters with the utmost precipitancy, and directed their progress 
with the smallest possible share of information that would 
enable them to open their mouths en the subject. 


“ In the former instances,’’ says he, “‘ when any material alter~ 
ations were intended, the proposals were brought forward early in 
the session, and full time allowed to deliberate on the 


TOpos 
sitions. In 1773, the Bill, (after proceedings in the committee,) 


was read the first time, Dec. 15, and was not out of the house 
till the 2d of April following. In 1791, the Bill was brought ia 
Dec. 16, and it did not pass the house till the 27th of May fale. 
lowing. In 1804 the report was printed.14th of May, the 
bill was passed 26th of July. But in 1813, when the most extrg-_ 
ordinary alteration ever attempted was brought forward, the re 
solutions were not moved till the 9th of June, when most of the 
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country gentlemen, as well as those cotinected with the manufac- 
turing interests, had left town. Andin the present session, the 
question is not even stirred till the month of May.” 


Nor does this delay in bringing forward the resolutions appear 
to have been occasioned by inquiry and examination; for the 
committee appear to have executed their office in rather 4 per- 
functory manner. 


‘* They allege,” observes Mr. R. “* that they have examined 
into the laws which from time to time have been made for regu- 
lating the corn trade; with what attention and accuracy they have 
done so will be judged of by the obsesrvations I shall have occa- 
sion to make.” 


The right hon. gentleman remarks, that out of one hundred 
and twenty corn laws, thirfy of which were well worthy of 
notice, the committee have examined into no more than seven, 
one of which was repealed; that they have completely mis- 
taken the object and effects of an Act, which they pratse ex- 
travaganily, without knowing that it was condemned and re- 
pealed in 1791; and says of their report that it is such, as he 
believes, the house of commons have never yet acted upon, 


« Let me ask gentlemen,” he concludes, “ if they think, they 
ought to risk such consequences as have been pointed out, on the 
miserable authority they have before them, full of errors and mis- 
takes, and with.no other evidence than that of two or three gen- 
tlemen, whose means of information are confined to the agricul- 
ture of Ireland,” : 7 


We have proposed that encouragement should be given to 
agriculture, not by raising the protecting, price higher than 63s.’ 
its present amount, as we should thereby completely shut our 
markets aguinst foreigners, and prevent the production on their 
part of any corn for our use in bad years, but by bounties on 
exportation, by permission to the distillertes and starch-work# 
to use grain, and by every other means whereby the*consump- 
tion would be. imcreased. .. Such an arrangement would indem- 
nily, to a considerable extent, the loss arising from foreign 
competition ;,and) it would secure a great surplus produce to 
uteet the necessities of an unproductive year. A litde relief, 
might be granted too by removing the direct taxes upon the cul-, 
tivation of land, stich as that upon husbandry horses, and iy 
transferring a patt of the public burdens to arable fields {aid 
down for pasture. We would, in short, use all possible en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of the British farmer, but by 
no tmeuns raise the importation price of corn to the high standard 
proposed iit parliament, as we should thereby materially injure’ 
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our commerce and manufactures, and deprive ourselves of all 
hope of relief from abroad in the event of a bad year at 
home. : 

It has been maintained by the advocates of the corn laws, 
that by raising grain sufficient for our own use, we shall have 
the prices at once moderate and steady. But this is an argu- 
ment, which as Mr. Malthus observes, is obviously untenable, as, 
in our actual situation it is only by keeping the price of corn up, 
considerably above the average of the rest of Europe, that we 
can possibly be made to grow our own consumption. Were 
the Bill to operate by a bounty upon exportation, supposing 
such a bounty to be practicable or expedient in our present situ- 
ation, it would certainly have the effect of securing a plentiful 
supply at home, and perhaps too, of lowering the prices of 
corns But restrictions, or what, in our case, according to the 
proposed regulations, would be a complete prohibition upon 
importation, cannot have this tendency; for their obvious and 
avowed effect would be to stint the supply of the market, and 
thus to raise the prices to an exorbitant height. In fact, pro- 
hibitory laws on importation will ‘never create a surplus produce, 
because the farmer would rather carry to market fifteen quarters 
at 90s. than twenty at 70s. and the monopoly of the home 
market, as it will almost alwavs secure to him a ready demand, 
so will it secure for him in ordivary years a price bordering on 
the maximum. We say in ordinary years, for in a very plen- 
uful season, ‘prices would necessarily fall, and from the high 
average price of our grain, no ielief to the grower could be 
expected froin exportation. It cannot however be denied that 
the markets would be more steady than at present ; bat this ad- 
vantuge would be similar to that of having our variable climate 
exchanged tor one of which the constant tensperature should be 
ten degrees below the freezing point. 7 

We have hitherto said nothing on the favourite topic of 
humanity, which is so constantly resorted to by almost every 
speaker, in public or in private, against the projected corn laws ; 
for we wished to examiue into the subject on the general ‘princi- 
ples of political wisdom, atid to pronounce ‘on its effects without 
any reference to popular feeling. It is not to be inferred from 
this, however, that we do hot agree most cordially with Mr. Rose, 
that, if the Bill were carried, the manufacturing and labouring 
classes ‘would be reduced ‘to the greatest straits. 


“ The former,’? he remarks, “ have in most instances been 
partially, at least, indemnified by an addition to their wages, 
or in some, other way ; but.the others have not, and indeed, could 
not have been, to any great extent. These descriptions of people 
ave borne the pressure of the war with a degree of patience that 
cannot be too highly commended; ought we then, as soon as we 
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are blessed with a plentiful season, to turn short upon them, and 
adopt a measure which is to render it certain, as far as the inter- 
position of the legislature can be effectual, that the price of bread 
shall permanently be above double what it was before the unex- 
ampled miseries of the late war were inflicted upon us?” 


But it is pot the manufacturing and labouring classes alone 
who must suffer severely from a fixed rise, to such an amount 
as is proposed, in the necessaries of life: the money annuitant 
in every rank, the landholder excepted, wil be considerably re+ 
duced as to the nieans of his subsistence, and the scale of his 
influence in society, and he will have moreover to submit to the 
additional Lurden of relieving the increased wants of the poor 
under the new system of things. Indecd, considering the gregt 
risk that poor rates, and other outgoings from land, would 
considerably aygmented, and that the price of Jabour would in 
the course of time equalize itself to that of corn, the advan- 
tages accruing to the farmer and landlord from the proposed re- 
gulations in the corn-trade, would not be such as to justify any 
measure so pregnant with hazard to almost every other order of 
the population. In 1803, the sum raised by poor-rates was 
£ 5,348,000, which is double that raised in 1783, and more 
than triple the amount for 1776; and it may be predicted, that 
the yearly assessment for the maintenance of the poor would 
be greatly increased by raising at present the importation 
price of corn. For a series of years before 1794, the 
quartern wheaten loaf fluctuated from six-pence to seven 
pence halfpenny, whereas, during the twenty years since 
that date, it has averaged greatly above a shilling, and, in sea- 
sons of scarcity, it has bordered upon two shillings. <Ac- 
cording to the importation price, which has been proposed in 
parliament, it would rarely be wnder ove shilling and two-peuce, 
a rise for which there is no compensation provided in the me- 
lioration of the manufacturer's wages, and a very inadequate. 
compensation in those of the labourer. High prices of com 
are ayowedly the object of the cern laws, which have been 
under the consideration of the legislature these two ses- 
sions of parliament; aud the attempt to reconcile the views of 
the grower and the consumer, relative to dear wheat and chea 
bread, can, as Mr. Rose justly observes, hardly mislead any one, 
notwithstanding the very ingemious arguments which are em- 
ployed fer that purpose. 

it is much easier, however, to perceive difficulties, and to 
start objections on this very interesting and involved ye 
than to point out the path which might be pursued with advan- 
tage or evch with safety. Our circumstances are so peculiar, 
that the maxims of former times are not competent to guide 
is, and the views of former legislators do not apply to the 
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exigencies which our rulers are called upon to meet. In the 
days of Charles LI. and of William aud Mary, the growing 
price of corn was not higher in this country than in the rest of 
Europe, and it was consequently the best policy that could be 
adopted, to turn the capital of the nation to the cultivation of 
land, and to raise an independent supply of graja. But now, 
every thing is changed: rent and labour here are mere than 
double the price that they bear on the continent, and it is, of 
consequence, quite impossible for the British farmer to bring 
his produce to market at less than double the money-price at 
which the same kind of produce cau be sold abroud. ‘To en- 
courage agriculture in such circumstances, would not only con 
tribute to increase the difference in the value of money between 
thi country and our continental neighbours, which is already 
tvo great, but would also force, usnaturally, a portion of na- 
tional capital into the improvemeut of bad land, and thus render 
the food ef our people artificially dearer, and at the same time 
less profitable to the grower than it is at present. : 


“ If we were to attempt,” says Mr, Malthus, * to pursue the 
same system, (that of 1663,) m a very different state of the 
country, by raising the importation prices, and the bounty in pro- 
portion to the fall in the value of money, the effects of the measure 
might bear very little resemblance to thase which took place ‘be- 
fore. Since 1740, Great Britain has added four millions and a 
half to her populatien, and with the addition of Ircland probably 
eight millions, a greater proportion, 1 believe, than any other 
country in Europe: and from the structure of our society, and the 
great increase of the middle classes, the demands for the products , 
of pasture have probably been augmented in a still greater pro- 
portion.” 

_To attempt, in such circumstances, to raise a surplus quan- 
uty of corn, and particularly when the granaries of the world 
ure again thrown @pen to us at moderate prices, would, it ap- 
pears to us, be both ridiculous, and hurtful te our general in- 
terests asa commercial people. Money has begun, from the 
fall in the price of bullion, to return again to its real value, aud 
matters at large verge rapidly towards what may be called the 
peace establishments; the landholdcr myst therefore submit to a. 
reduction of rent, and the labourer, perhaps, to a reductiqn 
in his wages, aud, if the war taxes be discontinued, our skill 
and capital will bear us up audey-the pressure of whatever com- 
petition there may happen to spring out of the new state of 
European liberty and industry, 

We conclude this article by recapitulating, under a few ge- 
neral heads, the arguments whiclt have been employed, and 
the facts which deserve the principal share of our attention, 
relative to the projected alterations in the corn trade. 

Ist. Trade 
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Ist. Trade in corn, like every other trade, is affected by le- 
gislative interference in the shape of bounties and restrictions ; 
and a rise in the money-price of grain is au actual encourage- 
ment to the landlord and farmer, as it secures to them, for 
many years, very advantageous terms in the purchase of labour 
wnd home-made commodities. 

Qdly. ‘The coru trade is such, that legislative interference is 
frequently necessary; on which account it: cannot be, with 
safety, resigned over to the principles of a free trade in any 
country, and still less in this country, where the growing-price 
is so much higher than in any of the continental nations, that 
freedom of importation would speedily ruin our agriculture, 

Sdiy. We do not however conceive it to be either Just or 
politic to regulate the importation prices at the end of a war 
upon the standard of the market during that war, and more 
particularly when it happens, as it-has happened i in the warfare 
which ha. just been brought to a close, that the difficulties were 
of an unprecedented and “unnatural kind, and such, of course, 
as are not likely to return. ‘The systen¥, upou- which we have 
been compelled to act these twenty years, was excessively 
strained, and calculated only for the state of non-intercourse 
and monopoly which was forced upon us by the late ruler of 
France, and is consequently very unfit to be made the basis of 
legislation to regulate the corn-trade in times of peaceful 
couimerce. 

4thly. The money: price of our goods, and of every article 
of consumption, is already too high to enable us to carry on an 
equal or acivantageous trade with ‘the other nations of Europe ; 
on which account it would be unwise to pass prohibitory laws 
on importation, as we should thereby increase this evil, and 
ultimately injure our commerce and manufactures. 

5thly. Our agriculture is in a sufficiently thriving state, nearly 
keeping pace with the population of the country; rents are 
double what they were in 1792, when our straits commenced ; 
and it is strikingly obvieus, that i it could not be further encou- 
raged, without inflicting a serious mjury upon every other branch 
of: national industry. Besides, it is very evident that we cannot 
again become an exporting country, without the mest profuse 
bounties on exportation, and the severest restrictions on impor- 
tation; which sacrifices would entail the additional one of forcing 
a part of the public capital into a channel into which it would 
not be directed by the ordinary principles of trade. 

Above all other considerations, we would impress the neces 
sity of minute and careful i deat imto the stare of the country, 
and the probable effects of further legislation on the com 
trade; und be it remembered, that the relations iy which we 
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stand at present to the rest of Europe, in respect of taxes and 
consequent depreciation of money, are very different. from those 
of the several eras which are usually referred to by the advo- 
cates of the corn bill. We congratulate the nation upon 
the delay wiich has been obtained ; and we are confident that 
this great question will be discussed, (if it be again brought for- 
ward,) with that wisdom and deliberation which characterize 
both houses of parliament. 





Arr. IIIf. A Practical Exposition of the Proceedings and 
Tendency of the British and Foreign Bible Society, dc. Se. 


(Concluded from p. 21.) 


THE documents which the editor has brought together in the 
Appendix, appear to us to have changed eutirely the nature of 
the question between the advocates and the opponents of the 
Bible Society. ‘The latter are no longer obliged to draw their 
conclusions from the admissions of unwary panegyrists, er to 
speculate upon the possible effects of a plau as yet new and un- 
tried; nor can the former any longer appeal to the professed 
aim, and recorded proceedings of the Society, for proof of its 
claim to confidence and support. 

The whole system of the Society is here laid before the pub- 
lic ; the real character of its proceedings is traced through all 
their ramifications ; and its hostility to the vital interests of true 
religion is no longer a matter of conjecture, but of fact. 

Apparent dira facies inimicaque ‘Trojax 
Numina.—————V ne. 

We have now a practical exposition of the mode, in which 
this new holy cause is to be promoted, wherever it meets with 
opposition; we have a complete exposure of all the devices by 
Which high and low, rich and poor, are mveigled into the confe- 
deracy; and positive proof of the value which it attaches to the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith, in the readiness it 
avows to bold out the right hand of fellowship to Jews, Turks, 
huifidels, and Heretics. 

[t is this, which the friends of the Society have so long chal- 
lenged its adversaries to produce ; which those, who wished to 
warn the defenders of the Established Church against the attack 
they clearly foresaw, have long beew anxiously expecting; and 
which the hesitating contributor to the funds of an association, of 
which such evil was predicted, has demanded as a ground for 
withholding his support. ‘To all then, but those who-e machi- 
nations are thus, as we trust prematurely, exposed, the develope- 
ment must be interesting and usefi.l. To the latter it must be 
espected to give offence; but feeling with the editor, that the 
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matitenance of that tolerant ascendancy, which the pure a re. 
formed part of Christ's holy Catholic Church established in these 
kingdoms has so long enjoyed, is a paramount duty, we shall not 
flinch from our share m the performance of it; but shall take ad- 
vantase of his useful labours to uiravel the art and mystery, which 
has seeured to this Society a success so unprecedented; a suc- 
cess, to which it has presumptuous! y appealed zs a proot of the Di- 
vine favour and support; and which has at last so far infatuated. 
its counsels, as to render the contident boldness with which its 
pretensions have been advanced, the instrument of its detection. 

The Auxiliary Societies are tirst noticed in the Report of the 
Parent Institution for the year 1809. ‘The fivst was established 
at Reading, a kindly soil, as it appears; well suited to the growth 
of that seed, which the enemy is diligeut in sowing *, and doubt. 
less not chosen for the primary developement of this important 
part of the system, without good reasons. 

The advantages which must arise to the Parent Lustitution 
from multiplying these affiliating bodies were soon foreseen, and 
accurately estimated ; anda code of laws was digested for their 
government, that they might be established upon an uniform plau 
im every part of the hingdom +, and that every member of the 
Society might be speedily acquainted with the terms, on which 
the Parent would adopt children; and the approved method of 
turning their exertions to the profit of the daily increasing family. 
The avowed intention of this material extension of the original 
ta of tle Society, was “ to give strength aud permanency to the 

arent Institution,” by increasing its funds; “ and to investigate 
and supply the local wants of the poor.” Vide P. 150. 

Of these two objects, it will appear, that the second 1s not con- 
sidered of equal importance with the first; that the framers of 
Auxiliary Societies are more assiduous in promoting their forma. 
tion, and in swelling the list of subscribers, by awakening repre- 
sentations of the spiritual wants of the poor, and of the facilities 
for discovering and relieving them, which such Institutions must 
afford; than in so employing their influence and their funds when 
thus placed under their direction }. 

The increase, however, of the pecuniary resources of the So- 
ciety, certainly holds a distinguished rank among the real objects 
of all its exertions: and the provision, which we believe to be 





* Mr. Ford, a celebrated divine, in an Assize Sermon preached 
in this town, Feb. 28, 1663, declares that “ he was verily pers, 
suaded (if ‘Augustine’ s and Epiphanius’s ca of heresies 
were lost, and all ancient and modern records of that kind) yet it 
would be no hard matter to restore them, with considerable en- 
largements, from that place.” Reviewer. 

+ See p. 24, note k. j See p. 318, and the note. 

invariably 
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invariably inserted in the resolutions of every Auxiliary Society, 
that the whole of the subseriptions and donations received by it, 
after dedueting incidental expences, shall be remitted to the Pa- 
rent Institution, in cousideration of the advantages held out to 
them by it, proves that its managers are well aware of the value of 
money. The advantages thus held out are, “ that the comuiittee 
of such Society shall be entitled to receive gratuitously * a sup- 
ply of Bibles and Testaments, estimated at prime cost, to the 
amount of half the entire sum remitted by them to the Parent 
justitution within the year;” and the granting to members of 
Auxiliary Societies, “ the privilege of purchasing from the 
depository of such Auxiliary Societies, Bibles and ‘Testaments on 
the same conditions as the members of the Parent Lostitution.” 
P. $07. 

It is clear, from this statement, that the accumulation of money 
for the purposes of the Parent Society is a much stronger motive 
for the formation of Auxiliary Establishmenis, than any feeling 
for the local wants of the poor. 

A very careful induction of particulars has enabled the edyor 
of the volume before us to prove satisfactorily, that the Hackney 
Auxiliary Society, far from doimg all that could be done with the 
money it collected, did not really do neaily as much as might have 
been done with the same sum differently appiied. He shews 
that the money “ immediately disposable to the purposes of the 
Justitution was 728/. Is. 6d.” P. S14. ‘ 


“ Here then,” says he, “ was provision made for an immediate 
supply of 1432 Bibles of the two sizes which the Committee have 
distributed, (as the editor, after very laborious enquiry, has seen a 
single specimen of each) and for a further supply annually of 474 
more. The same sums of money would have procured from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 2306 Bibles of the 
same size, type, and paper immediately, and an annual supply of 
808 ; i. e. an excess of 874 in the first instance, and of 334 annu- 
ally, above what its rival Institution holds forth to the‘ Auxiliary 





* The language of the Bible Society scems peculiar to itself, 
May we be permitted fo ask, how those Bibles can be said to have 
been gratuitously received, for which a price, carrying a profit to 
the Bible Society of 50 per cent. has actually been previously paid . 
by the Committee receiving them? So much for the boasted pri- 
vileges of Auxiliary Societies. The individuals composing them 
have a similar privilege with the members of the Parent Institution ; 
that is, they may, for a subscription of one guinea per annum, 
purchase Bibles and Testaments, at the Society’s prices, to the 
amount of five guineas annually. But it is to be observed, that, by 
a mere stroke of the pen, without apolegy, the Society has not 
long since raised its price 20 per cent. upen its members, without 
any additional charge having been made for the Bibles by the uni- 
Fersities where they are printed. ieviewer. 

: Societies 
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Societies as the greatest possible encouragement’ to throw into the 
common stock the whole of their funds. It ts, moreover, to 
every individual member the privilege of purchasing at its reduced 

rices, not merely to the amount of five guineas, to which the 
Bible Society privilege is restricted, but without any limitation. 


_ Who can read this statement without admiring the confidence with 


which the Bible Society presumes upon the credulity of the coun- 
try? It demands half of every auxiliary collection, as the consider- 
ation for furnishing it with Bibles at cost prices, and this it calls an 
acvantageous proposal, nay, the greatest’ possible encouragement ! 
The booksellers’ trade profits are 25 per cent. the Bible Society’s 
exactly double!’ P. 312, and note a. 


After thus shewing what might have been done with the mo- 
ney thus raised, the editor proceeds to enquire into the probable 
extent of those local wauts of the poor, which this money was 
professedly solicited for the purpose of supplymg; and he then 
states what really was done, towards relieving them. After a very 
detailed, and apparently accurate éstimate of the number of per- 
sous in the districts who wanted, and could use the gifts of the 
Bible Society, the editor has the following remarks, which we 
may leave to the judgment of our readers. 


“ It should seem then that this new apostolate, from whatever 
sources derived, had obtained, as the fruit of their exertions, their 
whole heart’s desire. Money was confided to their disposal, to be 
divided in equal portions between the Bible Society’s British and 
Foreign concerns ; and with respect to the former of these por- 
tions in ample sufficiency, to enable them to complete their inves- 
tigation, with the comfortable assurance, that however ‘ deplorable 
the lack might be,’ they had the means in hand of suppiying it, 
and would have a surplus in store of $27 Bibles, to be annually re- 
plenished by 474 more, to meet growing necessities as they might 
arise ; nay, were those cases which had most tenderly touched 
their sensibilities as general as their representation had set forth, 
in which ‘ the earnestness of desire on the part of the poor to 
enjoy the privilege of reading the Scriptures, was manifested by de- 
clarations of willingness, notwithstanding their extreme poverty, 
to contribute their humble pittance towards procuring Bibles for 
themselves and families,’ they were furnished with resources for 
making an individual distribution, and might at once have carried 
into full effect the specious pretext of their Institution, and have 
dispersed Bibles through the parish to the amount of the persons 
represented in their own statement to be in want. | 

“« Six months however were suffered to elapse before any tidings 
of the distribution of Bibles were heard*, or any further steps 
taken to complete the investigation of deficiency.” P. 317, 


During 





* « A single exception to the above statement has recently come 
to the editor’s knowledge, in the case of one member of the Auxt- 
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During this time, however, itis not to be supposed that the 
Auxiliary Committee was wholly inactive. It was assiduously, 
though secretly employed ; and at length the farther developement 
of the Society's devices sufficiently proved the nature of these 
secret operations. In this interval the plan of a new levy had 
been organized, by which the lower orders were to be assessed 
towards the objects of the confederation: the whole district was 
subdivided into four subordinate associations; and committees 
were formed for each, composed of persons in that clase of society 
more immediately connected with the poor; who were to be as 
assiduous in levying the weekly penny assessment upon such of 
their indigent brethren as they could inveigle into the confedera- 
tion; as the Committee of the Auxiliary Society had already 
been’ in extorting contributions from the rich. It seems that, 
notwithstanding the specious pretences, ander which the higher 
classes had been called upon to subscribe, and the awakening ap- 
peals which had been made to their feelings and their consciences, 
on behalf of “ their poor benighted brethren ;” who were repre- 
sented as sitting “ in darkness and in the shadow of déath,” at 
the same time that they were “ earnestly desirous of enjoying the 
privilege of reading the Scriptures.” Vide Address on the pro- 
posed Formation, &c. App. No. 6. One great object of these 
subordinate associations was to make the poor supply themselves 
with Bibles. Vide 7th Resolution, p. 526. ) 

This was part of the code of one of the first associations of 
this kind, which was formed in 1812: it does not differ materially 
from that of asubdivision of the Hackney district, except m the 
importaut improvement of obliging it te communicate with the 
Parent Institution through the Auxiliary Committee, and remit 
the surplus of its funds through the same channel*. Vide 
p-. 353. 

‘The machine thus framed for the avowed purpose of supplying 
the poor of two parishes, and of parts of one or two others, with 
Bibles, is, in magnitude and power, so out of all proportion to 


its professed object, that it is impoysible to suppose its operations 
were to be thus limited. 





liary Committee, a respectable churchman, who distributed among 
his neighbours, in a remote corner of the parish, Bibles and 
Testaments to the number of about fifteen of each, as soon as he 
obtained them; but all the editor’s enquiries, and they have been 
numerous, among persons having continual intercourse with the 
poor, confirm what he has above alledged, without any other ex- 
ception, He doeg not mean to say that there are no exceptions, 
but that, having used every means possible to discover them, he has 
failed of success.” 
* “ The outline of this financial regulation,” says the editor in 
4 note appended to page $53, “ is derived from the United Irish- 
men, 
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“ The summary of the Committees thus constituted,” says the 
editor, (vide note o, p. 857) “and of their several meetings 
throughout the year, is a follows. The executive body, including 
the Auxiliary Committee, its four dependencies, and their tp. gy 
ive officers, fora a corps of 130 resident members, who-are to 
asseinble at five general meetings, when the whole of their consti- 
taents are invited to attend, and at G60 Committee Meetings; and 
this immense tneorporation, and these numerous sillings, are profess- 
éd/y for no other purpose than to supply the poor of this district with 
Bibles*#!! A spirit of deep sleep indeed, must have fallen upon 
the nation, if it cannot sce through such a glaring deception as this; 
if it cennot awaken itself to the immense accession of strength which 
any perty must acquire by being so constantly embodied: or can 
remain insensible to the existence of designs beyond those obtruded 
upon public view, when the means are so out of all proportion ex- 
vessive to what can possibly be employed in the execution of what 
is prefessedly undertaken. See Protessor Marsh’s Reply to the 
Dean of Carlisle’s Sirictures, p. 136.” it bs 

Our readers will form their own judgment respecting the pro- 
bable nature of these unacknowledged designs: It will be our 
abject to proceed iu an examination ef this Interesting volume, 
that weimay mtyoduce them to a full knowledge of the power thus 
obtained, the means cmploved to acquire it, and the striking sumi- 
larity existiug between these meaus, and those resorted to by 
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nen, whese penny. taxes were transmitted through regular grada- 
tions to thé high superiors.”” We shall have other instances of si- 
milarity between these two Societies to remark. | , 

* The following muster-rolls of the Society’s levies amongst the 
lower orders in other districts are furnished m the report of the 
present year. 

« The Auxiliary Society of Southwark, with its fvelve associa- 
tions, comprise a body of more than siz hundred and fifty active 
agents in the Bible cause. When reflect, that one hundred 
and twenty-eight of these are ann ¥ succeeded by new members, 
and consider the influence which cach individual possesses within — 
his immediate sphere, the constantly encreasing moral effect will 
appear prodigious; and in its ultimate results incalculable.”—Ex- 
tract from 2d Report of Southwark Auxiliary Society, published 
in 10th Annual Report of Bible Society, p. 137. 

“ The number of Bible Associations which have been matured 
and rendered efficient within a portion of this district, (the Tindale 
Ward Auxiliary Bible pes containing 6255 families, in all 
29,605 souls, (according to the population return of 1811) i¢ 
twenty-four. In these Associations there are 2076 members; and 
they subscribe at the rate of 28/. 18s. 6d. weekly, which, if conti- 
nued until the end of the year from their formation, will make 
15032. 13s. 4d.; in donutions S02. 14s. 10d.; annual subscribers 
182, 19s.; altogether 16027. 17s. 2d.””—-Extract from Ist Annual 

of Tindale Ward Auxiliary Bible Society, published in 10th 


Annual Report of Bible Society, p.139. : 
bodies . 
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Lodies and associations, whose avowed object was the. overthrow 
of the Constitution both in ‘Church and State. ‘They will then 
be enabled to determine for themselves this very Important ques- 
tion, which seems to arise naturally out of the subject: Shall a 
Society, possessing the power of seriously injuring, if not of des- 
troving the Established Church of these kingdoms; and havin 
arrived at it by a-close imitation of these confederations, which 
have already so employed it, be permitted to add strength tu 
strenzth until nothing can oppose it ? 

We proceed then first to shew the extent of the pewer, which 
the uninterrupted pursuance of its preset measures must shortly 
vest in this ambiguous Society. | 

This power we shall be able to estimate properly when we con- 
sider, that, by the formation of these Auxtiary and Subordinate 
Societies, the Parent obtams first, an cnormous increase of in- 
fluence and of funds ; secondly, an accurate record of all its friends 
throuzhout the kingdom; and of all those, who, to their general 
approbation of its plan and proceedings, joi ability and inclina- 
tion to labour, either privately or publicly, m its service. The 
increase of influence, which an Tnstitution must acquire from 
having its commitiees thus dispersed through the kingdom, ready 
to enregister its edicts, to promote its objects, to bluzon its merits, 
and resist its adversaries, is too evident to need elucidation. But 
the methods adopted for forming these bodies adds much to it. 
The activity of the agents is first excited in a personal canvass ; 
and until the sentiments of every person of note im the district, 
and the patronage of some at least secuced, nothing but obscure 
iutinations of the intended effort to eulighten it are suffered to 
transpire. During this canvass no man of rank or intluence is 
suffered to remain neutral; the Society calls upon him to be for 
it, or against it; and the whole machinery of allurement, decep. 
tion, and intimidation is brought forward, to seduce the ambitious, 
to entrap the unwary, and to everawe the timid. 


“ What,” says the editor, * is the course of proceeding con- 
stantly pursued when: the formation of a new Auxiliary Society ia 
in agitation? In the first place, to yet about securing the names of 
every person of consideration, either from his rank or property, 
within the distriet ; and to obtain this object, the most injurious, 
and I might add the most unjustifiable, expedients are resorted to. 
If, in the conception of the canvassers, the person to be guined is 
indisposed to afford pecuniary support, he is given to understand 
that his money is not wanted, and that he may become very imstru- 
mental in serving God by that which will cost him nothing*. If 


* “ Inthe 8th Report ofthe British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there are above twenty vice-presidents of Auxiliary Societies, 
whose names do not appear in’ their respective subscription lists, 
aor in the general subscription list of the Society.”’ . 
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he is a man of retired habits, or full of occupation in his own con 
cerns, the intimation is, that no attendance will be required, and 
that he may contribute very considerably towards spreading the 

1, without making the irksome sacrifice of personal exertion * ; 
if popularity is his ruling passion, the political ascendancy of the 
Society is enlarged upon, and it is demonstrated to him that its 
influence can turn the tide of public opinion either ‘in his favour, 
or against him: in short, 4 complete political index is formed of all 
the nobility, magistracy, and gentry of the proposed district ; their 
characters are studied, the avenues to their hearts explored ; they 
are personally solicited with an importanity which will scarcely 
accept a denial, and by persons gained over from their connections, 
and selected to be sent as suitors to them, as being those they least 
know how to refuse. In some instances where corporate bodies 
are to be gained, the members are canvassed separately, and by a 
conven’ent adoption of a rhetorical prolepsis are each assured of 
his brethren’s concurrence, and thus one by one the whole frater- 
nity is gained +. And there are instances, when it has been 
deemed important to secure the countenance ofa particular indi- 
vidual, and it has been known that all solicitation would be vain, 
of possession being taken of him, without asking his consent ; and 
of the advantage of his sanction being thus secured at the first ap- 
peal to public feeling in behalf of the design, without giving him 
the opportunity of protesting against it.” Vide p. 90, neten. 


‘The mode of compelling the poor to come in is equally effi- 
cacious. For this purpose, when a Bible Association is to be 
formed, then the members of the Auxiliary Committee, assuming 
the shape of new provisional committees, issue forth citations to 
the tradesmen of the district, (or parish, as in the case of Hack- 
ney) toattend them ; and serve upon the poor individually at their 
own houses, addresses powerfully delusive, together with an ins 
qtisitorial paper; the last question of which intimates, that a 
General Meeting ts about to be held for the subdivision in whicli 
it is distributed, and requires an answer from them im writing; 
whether or uo they will attend it. Vide p. 322. 


, ‘ On the evening appointed (generally of a Monday, when the 
earnings of the preceding week have just been received, and which 
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* «“ The editor has seen a letter from a person of great conside- 
ration in the Bible Society, and most zealously active in promoting 
its extension, te a pecr, whom it was of great importance to pro- 
cure, conceived in terms very similar to the above.’’ , 

+ “ The editor has an authentic document in his possession of 4 
recent detection. and discomfiture of this device by some of the 
magistracy of the county.” ; 
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Norris on the Bible Society. 137 
is therefore made a day of idleness by many of the poor *) the same 
course of proceeding is adopted as that systematically arranged, 
and proved by extensive experience to be so successful at the 
General Meetings of the superior departments of! the Institution. 
A sort of stage is erected, and a detachment of orators attend, 
whose parts have all been previously arranged, and the several mo- 
tions to pass the resolutions, te appoint a president, treasurer, 
secretaries, committee, &c. are iedle the occasion of enthusiastié 
declamation, representing the object of the Society as one inti- 
mately connected with the eternal interests of the poor, and as 80 
effectual in its operation, that it will place in perfect security this 
important concern” P., $23. 


Some interesting additional information is afforded us respect- 
ing the measures adopted to secure the efficient formation of thesé 
Bible Associations, in a paper inserted in the Appendix of Do- 
cuments, No. 4, and attributed by the editor to Mr. Dealtry. 


“ It may be proper to observe,’’ says the writer, ‘* that while 
the committees of such associations are formed from the contri- 
butors themselves, yet the stimulus must be afforded by others. On 
the formation of an Auxiliary or Branch Society, the members 
the committee (under the designation of sub-comutittees) should 
select certain districts for their own more immediate exertions, and 
endeavour to awaken the attention of the inférior classes to the im- 
portance of rendering whatever aid they can afford. It would be 
expedient to appoint a numerous committee for each association, 
in order that a greater interest may be excited, and that the wants 
of the poor may be more accurately known. Certain members 
of the Auxiliary or Branch Committees should also be appointed 
frequently to sit with the Committees of Bible Associations. A 
proper direction will thus be given to their efforts ; a similarity of 
system will be maintained ; and the Parent Society, witlr all .its 
auxiliarjes and dependencies, wilt thus present a pertect whole, 
corresponding in plan, and united in harnrony +, &c.’’ PP. 407. 





* “ Tn this parish, the fwo last meetings have been an excep- 
tion to this political arrangement, Wednesday having been in, both 
instances the day appointed ; but Monday is in general the day 
throughout London and its vicinity. In the country, the after- 
noons of market-days have been miade choice of obviously upon 
the same principle.”’ 

+ “ The machinery recommended to the adoption of the poory 
or rather to the country agents of the Socicty, in this ae and 
which has been accurately copied in the constitution of all Bible 
Associations, is a republication of the system of the United Irish- 
men, with merely literal variations’’ Vide note by editor. 
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It appears then, that when the Auxiliary system is complete, 
the Society will have obtained an accurate record of the senti- 
ments held by almost every person in the kingdom respecting 
itself. From the lists of its committees, it may select officers of 
every rank for the new spiritual army it seems to be arraying ; 
and in the Bible Associations it will find individuals enough to . 
fill its ranks. Every member of these Associations, long taught 
to look upon himself and his fraternity as the only real friends 
of religion; instructed to consider,them as instruments chosen 
by God, their cause as that of heaven, and their opponents as 
lJeagued against the progress of light and knowledge ;_ will easily 
be persuaded, that by persecuting and destroying them, they are | 
ighting the Lord’s battles, and acting as faithful soldiers of Jesus 

irist. 

It must no longer be said that these are the dreams of mere 
visionary alarmisis; we have not only evidence of the most per- 
severing efforts on the part of the Society to obtain a degree of 
power, incompatible with the real welfare’of the Established 
Church ; but we have also abundant proof, from the speeches of 
the great supporters of the Society, and the addresses of its 
auxiliary and subordinate committees, that continual pains are 
taken to impress these hostile sentiments on the minds of ity 
members. ‘The language addressed to the higher classes is more 
guarded than that employed to stimulate the feelings, and intoxi- 
cate the senses of the poor; but it is marked plainly enough by 
the same spirit: it claims for the confederation a complete mo-_ 
nopoly of illumination, respectability, and zeal for religion ; and. 
identitics the cause of the Bible Society with that of Christianity 
itself. Thus Mr. Freshficld scruples not to tell the editor, that 
unless the Auxiliary Society at Hackney was formed, the district 
would be left “ an exception jn the midst of an enlightened and 
respectable neighbourliood,” p. 24; and that if he (Mr. F.) did 
not assist to the utmost in its formation, he should-subject him- 
self “ to the awful consequence of being ashamed of the name 
of Christ,” p.6. At the Henley Meeting, Mr. Cunningham, 
4 strenuous supporter of the Society, did not scruple to insi- 
nuate, that 


“© The honour and interest of the University of Oxford’ were 
at stake, unless an Auxiliary Bible Society was formed there, and 
that its refusal to sanction such an Institution would be an act 
which he could * hardly refrain from considering as a proof that | 
its sight was impaired or extinguished.’”’ P. 110, note. mm: 
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In the Address of the Provisional Committee to the Hackney 
district, we find the following passages. 
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* This is the sacred cause to which your attention is solicited ; 
and by contributing towards it your exertions, or your assistance, 
in any way, you will have the satisfaction of knowing, that. you 
have oe engaged in furthering a work, which has,for its end the 
resent and eternal welfare of all the families of the earth.” 
>. 152. 


And again, - 


‘“‘ The example of the city of London, and of the neighbouring 
districts, it is earnestly hoped, the inhabitants of Hackney and iis 
vicinity, will not be backward in following; proving, on the présent 
occasion, their regard to that ‘cause, for which the’ martyrs of the 
primitive ages, the fathers of the Established Church, and the re- 
formers in various parts of the world, laid down their lives. . The 
universal circulation of the Scriptures was their grand and favourite 
object.” P..153. 


It is to litle purpose that the sophistry-and fallacies, with 
which such appeals are fraught, have. been, from, time to time,; 
detected and exposed: thosewho are under the influence of the. 
poison, can seldom be persuaded to try the effect of the antidote., 
‘The powerful incantations of the Society soon render them un- 
willing to shake off their influence; ;they are taught, that to desert 
“ this sacred cause” is to shew that they are neither friends to: 
religion, to their country, to good order, or to the comfort of the 
poorer classes; and how can they bear to be estéemed and re.’ 
presented as enemies to such things, aud such objects ! 

As we descend in the scale of the Society, the system becomes 
more coarse. ‘The delusions which are practised upon those, to” 
whom the eloquence of, Bible Associations is, addressed,, are 
more gross and palpable indeed to us, but not on that account ' 
the Iéss suited to operate upon the minds, for which they are 
contrived, | i 

Jtis here perhaps that we are to look for the mest striking 
specimens of the real character and spirit of the Society, because 
here its writers, no longer-afraid of reply or confutation, s 
without. reserve. They know that they are upon ground to which: 
their opponents will scarcely condescend to follow them ; where, 
even if they did, sound reasoning and cogent»argument. would : 
possess little mtluence, when weighed agaitist: the . stimulating: 
appeals to popular feeling, which long practice has enabled them. 
so effectually to employ. . Here particularly weshall fiod abund=. 
ant instances of that gross perversion of the language of Scripe: 
ture, with which the Society has been so frequently charged's a 
perversion first emplayed by the Puritans, to reconcile their infq- 
‘vated countrymen to the ruin of their church and nation; and 
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now used to render them the blind and willing instruments of an 
association, whose real objects they can neither see'nor under. 
stand. For a full exemplification of the language of these ad- 
dresses to the lower orders, we must refer our readers to the vo- 
lume itself: they will there find evidence enough to bear us out 
in all that we have asserted ; and when they have read with at- 
tention the different appeals to the poor circulated in the Hack- 
ney and Newington district, and compared them with those in- 
serted in the Appendix of Documents, we think that they will 
allow the following remarks of the editor to be worthy their 
serious consideration. He tells us that he has brought these 


papers together, 


‘© That those concerned in the - preservation of the peace of the 
country may be apprizéd of the work which is going on; that they 
may see that a new holy cause is at this time creating, precisely the 
counterpart of, that which once plunged the country into civil war, 
and deluged it with the best blood of its inhabitants ; that they may 
be satisfied that ‘the spells ministered to the poor, to excite an en- 
-thusiasm amongst them in prosecution of it, are not casual and 
local, but systematic and universal ; that they may judge for them- 
selves what, in the ordinary course of human events, the catastrophe 
must be, unless means be promptly taken to arrest the frenzy in its 

, and to break the power of the incantation ; and lastly, 
that they may consider, whilst something more profitable than self- 
reproach may result from the consideration, that the lower orders, 
if subjected to the operations of papi ry, which they have not the 
ability to unravel, will be much less chargeable with guilt, on’ 
account of the outrages which, under its impulse, they may commit, 
than those, who, baring the guardianship over them, have not inter- 

_ posed to protect them from the delusion.” _P. 336, note k. 


It has been before observed, that the increase of its funds 
forms a prominent object of the Society; and that its auxiliary, 
and subordinate establishments mainly contribute to promote It. 
The pecuniary resources, which it derivés from the Auxiliary 
‘Societies, have ‘been already remarked upon ; but: our readers 
may not be aware of the anxiety, with which it regards the con- 
tributions of the: poor ; or of the sums which it expects to draw 
from them, by the aid of Bible Associations. . ‘To recommend 
the weekly penny subscription seems to be the great aun of every 
address, which has been published by these bodies, and of every 
speech, which: has been spoken at their meetings; for this pul 
pose, every argument, which the ingenuity of the most practise: 
mentlicant could suygest, has been exhausted: oy). 0) 
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« To the persuading the poor to part with their pe é¢ the whole 
force of the Nifferent iplakere (ot the Hackney Biblé Associatio is) 
was directed, and it must be admitted that their proficiency in @ 
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ponies department of oratory, affecting examples, marvellous ana- 
ogies, correctives to diffidence, appeals to pride, to compassion, and 
to unregulated religious feeling, have established their reputation as 
most able missionaries to the multitude, to carry them away in their 
simplicity withersoever they will.” - P. $45, note f. 


In 9 long note subjoined to this, the editor has produced abun- 
dant evidence in support of his:charge; and those who wish to 
form a correct idea of the delusive character of those appeals, 
which this Society is in the habit of making to the unsuspecting 
and credulous poor, will do well to peruse it. The following 
extract from. the method of conducting Bible Associations will 
shew at once the systematic avidity with which this scheme of 
extortion is pursued, and the skill. with which it.is contrived. 


“ Each member of the committee may associate with himself as 
many other persons as he convenieutly can; some two; others 
three; and’others four or more. Such mémber of the committee, 
with his associates, would form a sub-committee: each member of 
which sub-committee should’ engage to collect 1s. per week, by 
weekly contributions of one ‘penny or upwards each; or 5s. per 
month, by monthly subscriptions of 1s. or upwards each: or if fa- 
vourably circumstanced, he may collect in both ways, and to a larger 
extent than here specified.” P. 3377. . ) 


To these directions two different scales are added, for the pur- 
pose of shewing “ the great accumulation of funds, which will 
arise from this division of labour ;” whence it appears, that every 
person procuring for the Society ts. per week, and 5s. per month, 
will add 5/. 12s. per annum to its funds; aud ‘that. the united 
exertions of a sub-committee of:five will raise 28/. per annum. 

The effect already produced by these measures may in some 
degree be conceived, by referring to the statement made at Spi- 
talfields-church by one of the declaimers of the Society, that 
“ the penny contribution in the Borough amounted annually 
to 3000/. ;” (p. 351, note) and the computation made by. the 
Committee of the North-east London Ausiliary Society, that 
“ five millions of working people, (the supposed amount of that 
class throughoat the empire) by subscribing a: penny, a week 
Te ate raise’ more than a milion of money in the year.’ 

« 420. ' 

If, from the operations of these Auxiliary and Subordinate 

ieties, we turn fora moment to their constitution, we shall 
find it marked not only by those characters which their oppo- 
nents have regarded as causes for suspicion and alarm, but also 
framed. in a manner which the ¥ warmest advocates of the 

cause will allow to be dangerous. ‘When Mr, Vansittart asser 
that, by the very constitution of the Bible Society, ‘the ch 
ee must 
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must have a constant majority in its committees, though the 
correctness of bis inference from the avowed regulations of the 
Society was not adinitted by his antagonists, yet his statement 

roved at least, that, in his opivion, and in that of the respecta- 

le churchmen’ who had jomed the confede:ation, such a pre- 
ponderance on the part of the church was necessary. for her se- 
curity. Now then we have proof, that even the appearance of 
_this preponderance is discarded, whenever convenience suggests 
the improvement. | | 


* The semblance of this guarantee,” says the editor, “ is all that 
exists in the Auxiliary Committee, (for the Hackney District) 
‘which contains only four persons of this description *. This sem- 

blance, however, is preserved; for the seventh Resolution of that 
Society sets forth, with the accustomed formality, that in confor- 
mity with the principles of the Parent Institution, half the com- 
mittee shall be members of the Established Church. But here the 
very semblance is laid aside, and in that department of the institu- 
_ tion which is the most populous ; and accordingly here its commit- 
tees will be found, in many instances, completely Sectariant. Of 
the committees of the four Bible Associations of the Hackney 
Auxiliary Districts, one, it is believed, is wholly composed of Dis- 
senters, thirty-nine in number; another has one Churchman 
amongst seventeen of other persuasions: a third two among eleven ; 
and the last five or six among twelve; but here the personal appli- 
cation of the lecturer of Newington was employed; one of the 
churchmen however has retired in disgust, and others are retiring, 
convinced that the design in which ‘they had too precipitately em- 
barked, is ofa very suspicious complexion.’’ P, $48, note g. 


We see then the outline of the system now complete. From 
‘the Parent Society in London diverge its various’ auxiliaries; 
from the auxiliaries, extend the Bible Associations; and from 
the Bible Associations, the sub-committees of five, or less, 
charged with the honourable officdof deluding even the lowest 
‘arid most necessitous of the poof into a weekly contribution, at- 
cording to their scanty means, towards the support of the 
Society 0""'"4 . ey m te 

When the plan is fully carried into effect, one of these Auxi- 
Hiary Establishments, with all its dependincits, will be set up in 
every district of the kingdom; these districts being regularly sut- 
‘veyed, defined, antl inapped;‘and’so constitated as ‘to comp! 
hend, in each of theni, two or more parishes, or parts of pa 
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rishes; that thus, being under the superintendance of no one 

rochial clergyman, the Society may have a pretence for clear- 
ing the whole district of its ecclesiastical heads, if they are in- 
clined to oppose its machinations. As for the superior power 
of the Bishops in their respective Dioceses, this it seems never 
to consider; having in no one instance paid the least deference 
to episcopal authority, unless it was exerted in their favour; then 
mdeed it has always been appealed to_as of the greatest conse-. 
quence. ‘The ‘mean and fawning adulation of the Society to- 
wards those prelates, wha have been induced by its specious and 
plausible pretences to give it their support, is well contrasted by 
the editor, (p. 190, note p.) with the contemptuous insolence 
which has marked its conduct towards those, who have refused 
‘to sanction its proceedings. "The language and sentiments of 
its ost valued and tried supporters, as there detailed, must be 
allowed to be an excellent exposition of the full meaning of that 
“ clearing away of ecclesiastical heads,” tu be accomplished by 
this new division of the empire into Auxiliary Districts. 

We have seen, that these auxiliary and associated bodies are 
never established, without the most dangerous and delusive ap- 
peals, on their behalf, to the passions: they are delusive, as 
their object is to persuade the persons to whom they are address- 
ed, that the objects and views of the Society are wholly good ; 
that its operations are, and must be, most extensively beneficial ; 
and that their own religious sincerity will be estimated, nay, even 
their eternal reward determined, by the support which they give 
it: they are dangerous, not only to- the parties themselves, from 
their deceit, but to the real welfare of the church, and the per- 
sonal safety of many of its most zealous members ; for they in- 
flame the minds of their hearers against all who will not join the 
Society, representing them, by misapplied texts of Scripture, as 
the enemies of God and goodness, and as the great obstacles to 
the universal diffusion of religious knowledge throughout the 
world, 

It appears, also, that this delusion is sedulously kept alive 
among the poor, (where perhaps it is most dangerous, as being 
most likely to lead to practical results) by the constant inter- 
ference and exertions of the higher orders in the Society: the 
members of the superior committees being entitled to attend and 
vote at all the meetings of the inferior Associations. Vide p. 
354, and note. 

And now we might be justified in asking, whether such a sys- 
tem as this ought to be supported by Churchmen; whether 
enough had not been already disclosed to prove that the appre- 
hensions of its opponents were not chimerical ; that its character 
%s not friendly to the Established Church, its influence not aad. 
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atible with her safety? But we have yet important, matter to 
ele forward, matter, which will set this question even in a 
clearer light than it is already placed. The Editor has shewn us 
the models upon which the Society has framed the powerful sys- 
tem on which it acts: he has traced its similarity to former de- 
lusive aud injurious combinations, in its object, in its constitu- 
tion, and in its measures ; and we shall endeavour to lay before 
our readers a brief abstract of the result of his investigation in 
our next number which will conclude this article. 





Art. 1V. he History of «Fiction; being a critical Account 
of the most celebrated Prose Works of” Fiction. By John 
Dun!op. 3 vols. 11. Lis. Gd. Longman andCo. 1814. 


THERE are probably many who will be of opinion that three 
volumes, professedly filled with a narrative of the progress and 
character of fiction, afford some evidence of what is frequently 
urged agajnst the present age,—that it 1s an age of reading, but 
of easy acquiescence In the intellectual entertainment provided, 
and gifted with little delicacy of discrimination between the pros 
fitable and the useless, the rationally instructive, and the purely 
entertaining. If the table is only plentifully spread, it is of 
little importance whether the literary food be empty or solid ; 
nutritious or unsubstantial, We have so much respect for the 
opinion of such of our readers, that it may not be unseasonable 
to preface our observations on the book before us with a ver 
brief exposition of our reasons for thinking that neither this 
work, nor most of an apparently unproductive ature, are either 
unworthy ef attention, or incapable of suggesting any new ideas, 
or useful trains of thought. 

In the first place, the time occupied in the perusal of such 
works is not nearly so great as some are inclined to imagine. A 
man does not necessarily acquire the character of a superficial 
reader because he omits much, reads much hastily, much with- 
out reflection; only dwelling on such parts of most books w hich 
fall under his inspection, as either in their expression or ten- 
dency excite his attention, or coincide with his pecyliar habits 
of thou lit. Most publications contain more or less unprofit- 
able and uninteresting matter; and to plod through the whole 
desert for the sake of one fertile oasis, is aS unecessary as to 
reject the whole on account of the sterility of some parts of the 
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prospect. A man of tact, if it is allowable to use an expres- 
sion rendered somewhat ridiculous by the affected use which is 
frequently made of it, will see at once where he is to fix his at- 
fention, and where to relax it; and though he may sometimes 
overlogk a single beauty, which the more minute reader patutully 
avquires, yet his opportunities of adding to his general fund of 
knowledge are so indefinitely mereased, that Ins loss and gain 
bear no assignable proportion. Avsingle example may serve to 
illustrate our meaning. Steele, and even many of the essays of 
Addison, may be read by a glance; a page of Johnson or of 
Berkeley will afford topics of long and attentive meditation, and 
supply a train of interesting discussion for the mind, when the 
book which suggested them is closed. ‘There may be nothing 
better than the eloquence of South, or the reasoning of Barrow, 
but eloquence and reasoning may at times be unseasonable ; nel- 
ther would the advantage which the mind receives froor such 
strong composition be equally perceptible, if it were uever suf- 
fered to expand upon lighter, and, under certain limitations, more 
desultory writing, ‘There are readers who profess to find no 
amusement in Byron or Scott, while Dryden and Pope are at 
their command. But surely it is rather a proof of fastidiousness 
than delicacy, to neglect the good, because it is not the best; of 
partiality and bigotry, not of fair preference and conviction, to 
throw aside whatever falls beneath an imaginary test of merit; 
and to deny it any of the beauties of a master, because it has not 
all his merit. ‘This appears to us a method of calculation 
founded on very unfair principles. Every work which sinks a 
scruple Lelow the highest standard, is not necessarily base metal, 
and he alone is able to weigh which is of most intrinsic worth 
who has measured and compared the pretensions of all. Every 
feature, whether of physical or of intellectual beauty, adinits of 
comparative proportions; and why should that mind, which has 
showered unlimited incense on the shrine of perfection, refuse 
to pay a more measured tribute of applause te that lower degree 
of excellence, which wants something to complete the ackuow- 
ledged lineaments and finished outline of a model. 

It is bys10 means uncommon to hear a calculation made of 
the number of hours which the perusal of such and such books 
would require ; during which time such and such things, more 
useful certainly, or more necessary, might be done. We believe 
that there may be one ina hundred readers who may use this ar- 
gument without incurring a suspicion that the hours, which are 
thus arithmetically subtracted from superfluous literature, are de- 
voted to less profitable or less innocent studies and pursuits. It 
is not, therefore, to the gifted few that our observations are ad- 
dressed, but to that crowd who have both leisure, and what . 
terme 
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termed in common language, usually the most expressive, a turn 
for reading. Let us not be misunderstood in the use of the 
word leisure, Leisure is neither vacuity of mind, nor absence 
of occupation. We may have leisure in the midst of business, 
we inay have none in total idleness. It may depend on inclina- 
tion or resolution; tf it does not offer, it does not conceal itself ; 
if it must be sought, it may generally be found. Many men 
have no leisure for reading while they have any thing else which 
they can possibly do. Many, actively employed im life, have 
abundant leisure during the intermissions of business, or in those 
occasional minutes which so few seize upon and know how to 

appreciate. An active mind is aware that its time is nearly as 
unlimited as its objects of research; and frequently astonishes 
those who have inferior powers of application, fewer habits of 
method, or less necessity for husbanding their hours, by the 
multifarious pursuits which may be followed at once with equal 
chergy and a vintages 

It niist vot be imagined, that while we are advocates for ge- 
neral sali e nro defe ding the cause either of sap: ficial 
knowledic, o) bits. ft is neither necessary to scour 
the p . ior { pi i OVEr i a Nn mcm Holy Steps 
and slow, meetat who feels that he is leaving that for 
which be can find no compensatory pleasures in the scenes before 
him. ‘Po be a general reader, it is ‘only necessary to have some 
portion of quic kness of disce rnment, m order to ju’ge where it 
is advantageous to pass on rapidly, where to pause for reflection ; 
aud some talent for arrangement, that information, however ac- 
quired, may not he loose im the mind, or m the common-place 
book ; inefficient and useless, because it can never be produced 
at the right time, or im the proper manner. Gifted moderately 
with these twe qualifications, a man may read every thing with 
profit; without them, nothing. 

Having made this confession of our sentiments, in deference 
to those who may be inclined to condemn, at first sight, a lus- 
tory of fiction, and the works of which it professes to give some 
account, we has!cn to give some outline of Mr. Dunlop’ s plan, 
and the manner of its execution. His objcet, in his own words, 
is to afford a delineation “ of the origina avd progress of Fiction, 
of the various forms which it has successively assumed, and the 
different authors by whom it has been most successfully culti- 
vated and promoted.” Tt will immediately be seen that views of 
some detached parts of fictitious composition were not wanting 3 
but the chief merit of the plan arises from the means which it 

affords of comprehending, by one rapid glance, the progressive 
advance of this bianch of literature, from the earliest Greek ro- 
mances to the novels of the present day ;—remarking, as the eve 
passes 
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passes over this general map, the change of manners, of feeling, 
of philosophy, of religion, which individuaily or collectively 
have contributed to the gradual alterations observable in’ the 
course of the detail. It will be obvious that such a develope- 
ment of the transmission of fable from one age aud country to 
ancther, affords no imperfect means of tracing the progress of 
the human mind; an enquiry in itself interesting and valuable ; 
but neither so valuable, nor so interesting, nor so comprehensive, 
as that acqtraintance with the habits of thinking and manners of 
living of progressive ages, which, as is well remarked, is chiefly 
discoverable in the fictions of the respective periods. 


“« By contemplating the fables of a people, we have a succes- 
sive delineation of their prevalent modes of thinking, a picture of 
their feelings, and tastes, and habits. In this respect, prose fiction 
appears to possess advantages considerably superior either to his- 
tory or poetry. In history there is too little individuality; in 
poetry too much effort, to permit the poet and the historian to 
pourtray the manners living as they rise. History treats of man, 
as it were, in the mass, and the individuals whom it paints are re- 
garded merely, or principally, in a public light, without taking into 
consideration their private feelings, tastes, or habits. Poetry is in 
general capable of too little detail, while its paintings, at the same 
time, are usually too much forced and exaggerated. But in fiction 
we can discriminate without 0 fined and enter into detail with- 
out meanness.” Vol. I. Introd, ix, 


It does not appear that the importance thus attached to narra- 
tives of imaginary persons or things is overrated, an: they will 
be least disposed to think it so, who recollect the ferment ex- 
cited by a novel supposed to contain a picture of fashionable life, 
ora tale which conveyed, in the attractive form of a history of 
natural events, opinions which were least expected to. be promul- 
gated in the disguise of a narrative. ‘The Nouvelle Heloise, 
Caleb Williams, and Coelebs, will not be useless documents in 
the hands of some future histerian uf our own age. 

A few words aust be said on the morality inculcated by works 
of imagination. ‘The author of the volumes before us justly 
thinks that what we are called on to do and suffer, will be better 
taught by example than by abstract propositions and diy discus- 
sion; but perhaps attributes too much power to the novelist, if 
he conceives that virtue can be effectually promoted, or vice 
successfully checked, by the influence of a fictitious narrative. 
The death of Lovelace, though strikingly just, is little calcue 
lated to afford an admonishing: lesson against the triumphs of bis 
life. It appears to us, that in estimating the value of works of 
fiction, as a means of conveylig lessons of instruction, too little 
distinction*is made between morality and religion, ‘The duty of 
chastity 
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chastity may be enforced by Pamela, or that of patience by Self- 
coutrol, but it would be idle to expect to meet, im productions 
of this nature, with any of the higher practical truths, which 
alone have influence on the heart, and regulate our lives. Nor, 
were the case otherwise, is it likely that any striking good would 
ensue: the truth of the maxim, ‘ 4 verse may catch him who a 
sermon flies, is more than doubtful; at least it is highly to be 
expected that amusement, and not instruction, the story, and 
not the moral, would be the principal source of attraction to such 
a reader. 

However this may be, it has not been the general study of 
authors, judging at least from the specimens at hand, to make 
their fictions a vehicle for improvement. Many of the best 
English novels are neither unexceptionable in the conduct of the 
plot, nor in language and sentiments; and yet we were surprised 
tu find tiat no country or age has cultivated this branch of lite- 
rature with so much attention to its moral effect, or at least to its 
innocent tendency, Wrong impressions of life may be given,— 
too keen sensibility may be excited,—love may be elevated into 
the resistless master passion of the heart, and treated as a des- 
tiny which is interwoven with our existence,—the feelings may 
be represented as every thing, and reason as nothing, but we are 
rarely shocked by blasphemy, or disgusted with indecency, and 
never suffer the morale of our feeling te be corrupted with im- 
punity through the medium of the imagination. 

There is another point in which we are entirely at variance with 
Mr. Dunlop. He is of opinion that works of fiction charm 
sorrow, “ soothe our own griefs by awakening our sympathy for 
others.” Quy every-day sensations of petty mortification and 
disappointment, elevated into importance till we are visited by 
real misfortunes, may be forgotten in the perplexities of Evelina, 
or the romantic horrors pourtrayed by the powerful pencil of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. But grief, real, heart-felt, heart-correding grief, 
which has an object and a name, finds nothing in imaginary 
sorrows which can quiet the gnawing fiend within; still less can 
abstract itself from realities to be jdentitied with fictitious cha- 
racters, and agitated with unreal emotiéns. Sympathy becomes 
a very weak feeling, when the mind is already occupied by more 
intimate and domestic evils; and that sympathy which is raised 
by visionary personages and events is, of all teldolasatl, the most 
evanescent,—excited by momentary forgetfulness or illusion, and 
dissipated as soon as the spell of interest is broken, and the na- 
tural tone of the mind restored. 

The preceding observations will serve to explain our opinions 
respecting fiction in general, and the uses to which it may or may 
not be applicable. We now proceed to give a very brief and sum- 
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mary account of its rise and progress, noting a few of the principal 
writers under each change, and occasionally illustrating their 
manner by short extracts from the analysis which Mr. Dunlop 
has given of their productions. 

Asia Minor appears to have an undisputed title to the honour 
of giving birth to any regular species of fable. A Grecian co- 
lony, imbibing the prevalent taste of the neighbouring nations, 
and applying it with the inventive genius of their mother country, 
produced the Milesian ‘Tales, of which the ‘title alone has been 
preserved. Like the first attempts at comedy, they appear not 
to have been of moral tendency, and are only now interesting 
as they pointed out an untrodden path of literature to the Euro- 
pean Greeks, who began, about, the age of Alexander, to gain 
some celebrity by this species of composition. Of their first 
writers, Clearchus, Antonius Diogenes, Lucius Patrensis, and 
Tamblichus, little more than the names remain, and probably 
little is to be regretted, as even after the lapse of two centuries, 
when the well known romance of Heliodorus, entitled Thea- 
genes and Chariclea, was composed, neither the main story, nor 
the episodes, nor the painting of the characters are supportable, 
except as they are the first rude attempts to methodize and ar- 
range a new species of writing, before its resources were ex- 
plained, or its land-marks clearly laid down and defined. ‘This 
work, besides being the model of the heroic fiction of Gomber- 
ville and Scuderi, and the subject of Dorat’s tragedy of the same 
name, has supplied Tasso with the circumstances of the birth 
and early life of Clorinda, related in the twelfth canto of the 
Jerusalem Delivered; and Guarini in his Pastor Fido, and 
D’Urfé in his Astrea, have both borrowed hints frem the in- 
teuded sacrifice, and subsequent discovery of the real origin of 
Chariclea. - Nor has the painter neglected some of the descrip- 
tions, in which Heliodorus, like every early writer in every lan- 
guage, abounds. 


“ Two of the most striking incidents that occur in the work of 
Heliodorus have been finely delineated by Raphael, in separate 
paintings, in which he was assisted by Julio Romano. In one he 
has seized the moment when Theagenes and Chariclea meet in the 
Temple of Delphos, and Chariclea presents Theagenes with a torch 
to kindle the sacrifice. In the other he has chosen for his subject 
the capture of the Tyrian ship, in which Calasiris was conducting 
Theagenes and Chariclea to the coast of Sicily. The vesse! is sup- 
a to-have already struck to the pirates, and Chariclea is ex- 
ibited in a supplicating posture, imploring Trachinus that she 
might not be separated from her lover and Calasiris.”” Vol. I, 


p. 32, 
: Achilles 
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Achilles Tatius “* comes next to Heliodorus in time, and 
ee in merit.” But the pastoral romance of Longus, 

aphuis and Chloe, is much better known from the interest of 
its subject, and the beauty of many of the delineations of; the 
seasons: Longus knew something of the nature of the heart; 
but was much better qualified to paint with that simplicity of 
style which 1s peculiarly suited to the character of pastoral 
mantiers, the scenery of rural life, and the genuine. traits of rural 
manners. 


“ Tt was then, says the romance, the beginning of spring, and 
every species of flower bloomed through the woods, the meadows 
and mountains. The tender flocks sported around—the lambs 
skipped on the hills—the bees hummed through the vallies—and 
the birds filled the groves with their song. Daphnis collects the 
wandering sheep of Chloe, and Chloe drives from the rocks the 
goats of Daphnis. ‘They make reeds in common, and share toge- 
ther their milk and their wine ;—their youth, their beauty, the 
season of the year, every thing tends to inspire them with a mu- 
tual passion ; Daphnis having one day fallen into a covered pit 
which was dug for the wolf, ‘ana being considerably hurt, receives 
from Chloe a kiss, which serves as the first fuel to the flame of 
love.” Vol. I. p. 46. 


Longus must not be dismissed without reprehension for the 
needless ind lelicacy which contaminates some portion of his 
story. Marmontel, whose tale of Annette and Lubin is some- 
what similar in general conception, is not often to be praised for 
decency of thonght; but the freedom ef even the French Court 
is purity itself, when compared with some of the pages of the 
Greek sophist. Once for all, we may remark that the tendency 
of the Greek romances is by no means honorable to the manners 
of that nation. They seldom employ metaphor, where most 
necessary, and rarely, if ever, leave any thing to be guessed at. 
If Rhodaues and Sinon, if Theagenes and Charic les, if Clito- 
phon and Leucippe, if Dapbnis and Chloe, meet, they are 
always violently and mutually enamoured at first sight, and the 
season of spring is as ddngerous to the character of the lady, as 
it was iu the time of the Spectator. Indeed, not only m the 
Greek romances, but throughout the various narratives of all 
times and countries, the universality of the passion of love, and 
the imagmary destiny hanging over and directing all the events, 
of life, are the two prominent features which force themselves 
into notice: the former is like the golden chain of Homer, reach- 
ing from heaven to earth, and attached and annexed to every 
creature. "The idea of destiny is in the true spirit of the Wife 
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—‘ I followed aye my inclination, 
By virtue of my constellation.’ 


Chariton Aphrodisiensis, more elegant in his name than in his 
conceptions, three Xenophons, and Eustathius, the author of 
Ismene and [smenias, are the only names of any note which re- 
main to be mentioned in this part of our sketch. The follow- 
ing traits will give some idea of the heroine of Eustathius. 


“ This young lady is seized with a passion for Ismenias, on see- 
ing him for the first time at dinner; she presses his hand, makes 
love to him under shelter of the table, and at length proceeds.so 
far, that Ismenias bursts into laughter.” P. 84. ‘* She insists on 
an immediate elopement with Ismenias. She dragged me along, 
says Ismenias, who relates the story, nor would she quit her hold, 
though I affirmed that the things necessary for her departuré were 
not prepared. I with difficulty, at length, escaped from her hands, 
calling all the Gods to witness. Ismenias, however, on leaving her, 
does not go to prepare for the elopement, but to sleep ; which in- 
deed is his constant resource upon every emergency. Through- 
out the whole work he consults his pillow, a circumstance which 


should have converted a sleeper of Ephesus into an Argus,” 
P. 85. 


The Milesian Tales were the origin not only of the fictions 
of the Greeks, but also of the Latins. The only two writers 
of the latter country who have enjoyed any celebrity are Petro- 
nius and Apuleius; the former of whom is too well known to 
make it necessary to add any new caution against bim, and so 
notoriously objectionable, that few will be inclined to acknow- 
ledge their acquaintance with him. The golden ass of Apuleius 
is remarkable for the attempt of Dr. Warburton to demonstrate 
that the story is allegorical, and that under the adventures of 
Apuleius, after bis transformation into an ass, and in kis subse- 
quent initiation into the mysteries of Isis, are intended to be 
conveyed his inveterate dislike to the Christian religion, and a 
recommendation of Pagan worship, as a cure for all vices what- 
ever. The ideais not altogether new. 


“ Beroaldus imagines the transformation into an ass to signify 
that man becomes brutified when immersed in sensual pleasures; 
bat that when roses are tasted, by which science and wisdom are 
typified, he returns to religion and virtue; a change which is alle- 
gerically painted by his restoration to the human form.” 


It would not be difficult to find mystical meanings of this na- 
ture in most of the ancient fictions. Thus the story of the Seven 
Sleepers might be supposed to be realised in those who pass 
without thought from youth to age, Cupid and Psyche, an epi- 
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sode in the very work which has just been noticed, has, as is well 
known, been long conceived to have a h:dden meaning, compre- 
hending the progress of the soul towards perfection, and its cen- 
sequent rewards. This story may be told m a gem as pleasingly 
and distinctly as by the novelist or poet, and is probably familar 
to many who have never read Apuleius, or Marmo, or Fontaine, 
or Mrs. Tighe, through the monuments of ancient sculpture, or 
the pamtings ef Raphael, which adorned the walls of the Far- 

nese palace. | 
We proceed with some reluctance to the romances of chi- 
valry. Concerning the origin of romantic fiction, much has been 
disputed by those able inve estigators of black letter darkness and 
round table antiquities, Dr. Percy aud Mr. Warton. It has been 
succe a ted called Gothic, or Arabian, ascribed to the Scalds, 
or the Saracens. Leyden conceives Armorica to have been its 
native country: : a fourth party derive it from the classical and 
mythological “authors, considermg it “ as being merely the an- 
cient stortes Of Greece grafted on modern manners, and modi- 
fied by the customs of the age ;” while Ritson contends that the 
“ origin of romance in every age and couatry must be sought in 
the differe ut sorts of superst tion which have from time to time 
prevailed.” The uncertainty ia which a subject is involved d, is 
not always a fair pretence for declining the discussion, but it is 
commonty prudent, before the task of clearing away the rubbish 
of ages is uucertaken, to calculate whether the building itself is 
werth the trouble. Besides, the inequality of the contest would 
be vreater than those of old, a God against a mortal; it would 
be the’ fencmg of Hamlet and Laertes, a foil and a rapier,—a 
sham fight on one side, and all the force and stratagem of war 
on the other. Nor probably are we singular, if our taste finds 
no solace in enchanters and dragons, tournaments and knights in 
green, or black, or red, or in whatever color their mistress pa- 
tronises, except as far as they are of” service in explaining occa- 
sional allusions im our favorite poets, ‘They may even then be 
considered as the cold shapeless oaks of our liter ary forest, rather 
venerable than pleasing, not so excellent for their ‘beauty, as sa- 
cred for their antiquity ‘“ Impenetrable armour,” says Mr. 
Hobbes, “ enchanted castles—iovulnuerable bodies—iron men— 
flhing horses, and other such things, are easily feigned by them 
thai dare.” Particular styles please at different times: “ The 
prcturcs of the last age,” says Johnson, “ will vanish, if you de- 

prive them of a hermit and a wood, a battle auda shipwreck.” 

In tales of chivalry, we are either bewildered in deserts, or con- 
fied im the vaulted chambers of imaginary castles; the knight is 
uniformly successtul, whether opposed to giants, or whole squa- 
drons; the damsel is relieved just at the critical moment, which 
softens 
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softens her obduracy, and prevails with her to reward services 
longer and more impossible than the siege of ‘Troy, or the labors 
of Hercules; in all controversies the judge is the first man met, 
clown or courtier, squire or knight; an infantis stolen who per- 
forms exploits which entitle him. to a crown, and 1s then proved 
to be heir to one. ‘To complete the analysis of every tale in this 
division of the work, it only remains to add,—a kmght in quest 
of adventures and of a mistress,—a lovely and unprotected fe- 
male,—gigantic strength in the arm of the chevalier, inconceiv+ 
able beauty in the face of the lady,—violation and bloodshed in 
every page, yet the hero invulnerable, the heroine inviolable,— 
constancy of affection on one side, constancy of repulse on the 
other,—and at last, sudden change from violent hatred to violent 
love, without any clue for discovering the cause of either feeling. 
These are the incidents forming the basis of the fictions relating 
to Arthur, and his Knights of the Round Table, Charlemagne 
and his Paladines, and the imaginary families of Amadis and 
Palmerin. Merlin, and Turpin and Lancelot, the fairy Mor- 
gana, aud the Lady of the Lake, afford the characters and ma- 
chinery, of which it is sufficient to say, that the means are at 
least not inadequate to their purposes, nor the mstruments un 
worthy of the engines which direct them. | 

Frequent use has been made of tales of chivalry bythe Italians 
and the poets of our own country. 


“In the romantic poems of Italy and in Spenser, Merlin is 
chiefly represented as a magical artist. In the Orlando Innamo- 
rato, (1. 3.) the fountain of love is said to have been.formed by 
Merlin; and inthe 26th canto of the Orlando Furioso, there is de- 
scribed a fountain of Merlin, one of four which he fornied in 
France. Inthe third canto of the Rinaldo, the knight of that 
name arrives at two equestriag statues; the one of Lancelot, the 
other of Tristan, both sculptured by the art of Merlin. Spenser 
represeuts Merlin as the artificer of the impenetrable shield, and 
other armour of Prince Arthur, and of a mirror in which a damsel 
viewed her lover's shade.” 


The Fairie Queene is generally said to have been formed on 
the plan of the Orlando Furioso, but it is an exacter copy, as 
Warton has observed, of the knights in the old romances, and 
particularly of Arthur of Britany. The Seven Champions of 
Christendom probably suggested the idea of the twelve knights 
de parting from one place to perform different adventures; and 
the Blatant Beast is borrowed from the celebrated romance Morte 
Arthur, in which it is called the Questing Beast. Ariosto has 
been indebted to the same for Orlando’s maduess, and the tale 
of the Enchanted Cup, b. &. c. 34, which has been new 
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moulded by Fontaipe under the title of La Coupe Euchantée: 
Milton has more than one perplexing allusion to the round 
table :— 


es Damsels met in forrests wide, ; 
By knights of Logris, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, Pelleas, or Pellenore.” P. L. 2. 359. 


It was at one time his intention to exalt the fabulous history 
of Britain into the subject of an epic poem. 
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** Jpse ego Dardanias Rutur ina per sequora puppes © 
Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogema, ' 
Brennumque Arviragumque duces, priscumque Belinum, 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude logernem, 
Mendaces vultus assumptaque Gorlois arma 
Merlim dolus.” Epitaph. Dam.’ 
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Tristan has been introduced, to our age by the metnieal-tale of 
Sir ‘Fristrem, attributed to ‘Thomas of Erceidoune, and edited 
in the Mustrelsy of the Scotish Border, Pulei has bean ebliged, 
to the Chronicle of Turpin, in his Morgante Maggiore, and the 
incidents mm Wieland'’s Oberon, translated rather tee fanenally by 
Sothebv, are nearly the same with the old Vrench romance of 
kluon of Bowdeanx. S deten 

Ata time when chivalry and its,deeds had disappeared from 
real life, but still lingered in the memory of man, Don Quixote 
Was armed. with all the weapons of satire, and seuit mto the world 
to chase away the phantoms of chiinerical adventures, and the 
few remaining followers of a declining taste. Lt 1s the misfore 
tune of all satire which is uot general, that the personal allue. 
sious, which give it pungewcy and effect, serve only, after the, re, 
volution of a few years, to cast,obscurity over the pagsages. of, 
which they, wereogce the priveipalornament and beauty. Wate | 
ever 1s yatural, must be durable, but it must be natural, to. the ) 
Species, noi to. theaadiaidual. Modes of lite are always: mite- , 
resung, because they mark the progression of cimbzauon andy ‘ 
elegance; but iadividual habits excite attention oyly. as.long, as c 
their pecultarities are distinguished and,remembered, “The term, 0 
of Don Quixote’s, literary life has, been lengthened beyond the, 
natural spar of this class of writing, by the novelty with which 
it represents (he same things to usin a double form—as they really 
aye, and as they are metamorphosed by the calenture of a dis- 
tempered imagination. 

Escaping from the regions of fabulous histories, we enter 
upon the amusing, though not very innocent track of Italian fic- 
tion. Several early collections of tales appear to have preceded 
and suggested the plan, and even to have frequently afforded ma-' 
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terials for the Decameron of Boccacio, of which the vera edi-« 
zione lately produced so amusing a contest among those who 
place their treasure in /ettre noir, tres ancien, magnifique sur 
velin, avec les initiales peintes en or et couleurs. ‘The chief an- 
cient hoards front which the Novelettes gained assistance were 
the well known fables attributed to Bidpai, or Pilpay, the Seven 
Wise Masters, the Gesta Romanorum, aud the Contes et Fab- 
liaux of the Trouveurs. A story from each of the two last 
collections will be the best comment upon their style and cha- 
racter. 


“* A merchant is magnificently entertained in a nobleman’s castle. 
During supper the guest is placed next the lady of the house, and 
is much struck with her beauty. The table is covered with the 
richest dainties, served in golden dishes, while a pittance of meat 
is placed before the lady in a human skull. At night the merchant 
is conducted to a sumptuous chamber. When left alone he ob- 
serves a: glimmering lamp in a corner of the room, by which he 
discovers two dead bodies hung up by the arms. In the morning 
he is-informed -by the nobleman, that the skull which had been 
placed before the lady, was that of a duke he had detectéd in her 
embraces, and whose head he had cut off with his own sword. As 
a memorial of her crime, and to teach her modest behaviour, her 
adulterer’s skull had been made to serve her tor.a trencher. The 
corses in the chamber, continued he, are those of my-kinsmen, 
murdered by the sons of the duke., ‘To keep up my sense of’ res 
venge for their blood, I visit their dead bodies daily.” Vol. LL. p. 
148, 

“ A young ecclesiastic returning from his studies to Compeigne, 
mects on the way three blind men seeking alms. Here,. says he, 
pretending to give them something, is'a besant; you will take care, 
to divide it equally, it is for all three. Though no one got the 
money, each believed that his comrade had received it, and after 
loading their imagined benefactor with the accustomed blessings, 
they all went on their way rejoicing. The churchinan followed at 
a short distance to watch the issue of the adventure. They pro- 
ceeded to a tavern in Compeigne, where they resolved to have 4 
carousal, and ordered every thing of the first quality, in the tone 
of men who derived consequence from the weight of their purse. 
The ecclesiastic, who entered the house along with them, saw that 
the. mendicants had a plenteous dinner, of which they partook, 
laughing, singing, drinking to cach other’s health, and cracking 
jokes on the simplicity of the gentleman who had procured them 
this entertainment, and who was all the while within hearing of the 
merriment. ‘Their mirth was prolonged till the night was far ad- 
vanced, when they concluded this jovial day by. retiring to rest. 
Next morning the host makes out a bill. * Get us @hange for a 
besant,’ exclaim the blind. The landlord holds out Hiletdie 
receive it, and as na person gives it, he asks wlio of thewHt 

_ o2 paymaster ? 
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paymaster?- Isvery one says, ‘ItisnotI’ The ecclesi¢ntic; ina 
corner of the room, enjoys the rage of the landlord, and the mu- 
tual reproaches of the blind, who accuse each other of purloining 
the nroney, proceed from words to blows, and throw the house into 

confusion and uproar. They at length are pacified, and suffered 
to depart on the churchman undertaking to pay the hill, of which 
he afterwards ingeniously finds means to defraud the tandlord, “~ 
Vol- Il. p 168 


Iv the Fabliaux is the erand storchouse ef ingeuious decep- 
tions practised by detected ladies, in which the wall: mt generally 
incurs Palstaff’s risk of suffocation, but always to better purpose ; 
aitile the husband, though he could make out a much better ttle 
to jealousy, is as unfortuaute as Ford, in leaving the important 
coffer or tab mmexomined. 

‘Fhacydides ascribes the corruption and ficentiousness, which 

m the end proved fatal to Athens, to that indifference to the 
temples of the gods, which sprung from the sight of the best 
wd worst citizens perishing. indiscrinumately by the plague. 
it is curious that the same cause should be assigned, after a 
similar misfortune, Tor the immorality of many of the tales. of 
Boceavio. Aficy the plague in Florence, “ such,” says Boe- 
cacio himself we his im roduction, “ such was the public dis- 
tress, that hows beman oud divine were no longer regarded.” 
A philosophical nind would have availed himself of his know- 
ledge of the cause, to check the mcreasing progress of the evil ; 
far from himself contributing the most dangerous fuel, and feed- 
ing his fellow citizens, like ‘the ‘Turks, upon licentious stories, 
ealcuhited to perstade them into the belief of a sensual Paradise. 
‘The abstracts of these tales, whieh oecupy two-thirds of the se- 
cond volume, appear fo us to be exteuded to a length which nei- 
ther promotes the information nor the amusement of the reader. 
After all, the resemblance which an analysis bears to the original 
tale is little more than that of the. hifeless body to the living poet; 
the figure and form is the same, the animation, the spirit, the in- 
telligence which warmed the whales is wanting. ‘Lhe first tale of 
the fifth day 1m Boecacio may be illustzated by the gemrof Cupid 
playing on a lyre, and riding on a tamed hon. Te will immedi- 
ately be seen that this is the origin of Dryden's Cimon and Iphi- 
gema. ‘Lhe following, whie lt is the mmtreductory tale to the 
fourth day, is one of the shortest aud most decent in the cob 
lection :— 


A Florentine, called Filippa Baldacci, having Tost his wife, re 
nounced the world, and retired to Mount Asinaie with his son, whe 
was only two years of age. Here the bey was brought up in fast-, 
ing and prayer, saw po buman being but his father, and heard of 
no secular pleasures, When he had reached the age of —- 
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the hermit, in his quest for alms, takes him to Florence, that he 
might afterwards know the road, should there be occasion to send 
him. The young man admires the palaces, and all the si¢hts he 
beheld in that splendid city ; but at length perceiving a troop of 
beautiful women, asks what they were. His father bids him cast 
down his eyes and net Jook at them, and being wowilling to term 
them by their proper name, added that they were called goshugs, 
The youth pays no longer any attention to the other orannents of 
Florence, but insists that he should be ailowed to take a gosiing 
with him to the hermitage.”” Vol. Il. p. 235. 


In another tale, the curiosity of a vouth, who inquires what 
women were, is satisfied by the information, that they were devils 
who catch wen. Being afterwards asked “ which of all the fine 
things he had seen he hked best, he replied, the devils who catch 
men.” 

Of the host of imitaters who flow ished after ‘Boccacio, only 
Cinthio and Bandello seem wort hvof disunction. She c dade’ 
of the tales of Bandello is more artful and iagentous than of wiry 
of the Ttalian novellettes, but they have been her ged with inele- 
gance of diction, The ttuthor apologizes, “Jo nov son Tos- 
cano, ne bene intendo la proprieta di quella lingua; anzi micon- 
fesso Lombardo.” The merit of Cinthio principally consists in 
the savage horror and atrocity of some of his couceptiotis, but 
he has still a higher claim to praise, in having furnished the en- 
tire plot of Othello, and the characters of ago, Desdemona, 
and Cassio, with scarcely a shade of difference. Shakespeare's 
acquaintance’ with this species of fiction has been abundantly . 
proved, and it wou'd be difficult to point out any of his plays, 
1 which the several commsc-tators have not claimed for their 
favorite romance the honor of giving a hint for what is commonly 
the worst part of bis dramas, the jicidents and plot. While the 
great bard drew thus largely from these popular stores, the gayer 
inventions of the Italien nevelists contributed to enrich the pros 
ductions of Beaumont and Vletcher; while the dee per i and more 
sauguinpary traits af character bave ungutestion: ibly given birth to 
the accumulated horrors which characterize invny of the scenes 
of Pord and Massinger. It is not uninteresting thus to trace 
the obligations of our best writers to sources from which some 
are disposed to think no goed can possibly be derived, 

We are now fast approaching to the confines of the modern 
novel; but jt will be necessary first to devote a few words tog 
short period, im whieh fietion experienced considerable inoditica- 
tions, according as religion, of humour, or adiiratian of Area. 
dian simplicity, beesme the prevailing fashion. Ip litle more 
time than the interval bet. eeu’ the year L070, abeut which: dyte 
the Pilgrim's Progress was written, aud the year 1740, when, 
Richardson's 
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Richardson's first work appeared, fiction was successively employ- 
ed upon spiritual, comic, political, pastoral, and heroic subjects. 
In the account of spiritual romance, an abstract is given of the 
story “ de Hermite qu'un ange conduisit dans le siecle,” from 
which Parnell has taken not merely the plau, but almost literally 
the language of his celebrated Hermit. [udeed the observation 
which occurs in almost every page of these volumes ts, that all 
the best incidents, and many of the worst, are already familiar 
in some well known tale or poem, which most have probably 
been in the habit of thinking original. Mr. Dunlop has great 
merit in illustrating his analysis of most of the best stories, with 
a notice of the way in which succeeding writers have protied by 
the imagination of others. Of the several stages of fiction 
which we have enumerated, litth more need be said than that 
their principal supporters were respectively, Rabelais, and Scar- 
ron, and Cervantes; Barclay aud Sir Thomas More; D’Urfe, 
and Sw Philip Sidney; together with Gomberville, Calprenede, 
wud Madame Scudert, or the authors of thre Romans de songue 
fiatine,as they are significantly termed. ‘I he remains of the pas- 
toral romance are now deservedly in disrepute, though the Ar- 
cadia was at one time panegyrized by Sir William Temple; 
read and admired by Wailer and Cowley; and the companion 
of the prison heurs of Charles the Fust. As for the Astraa of 
IYUsfe, it contains more of tke scandal of Mrs. Manley’s Ata- 
lantis, than of the simplicity of Longus: the adventures of 
Uife’s own hile, which are presented under the disguise of 
raval meidents, have nothing in common with the imnocence. of 
the pastoral character; and the amours at the Court of Henry 
the Great are singularly at varilawce with the artless loves of 
shepherds, and the fidelity of rustic attachments. 
‘The novels of Prance are divided into four classes:— 


« 1. That which is founded on a basis of historical events, as 
the exiles of the Court of Augustus, and those numerous works 
concerning the intrigues of the French monarchs, from the first of 
the Merovingian race to the last of the Bourbons. 2. Novels, 
such as Marianne, Gil Bias, Heloise, &c. of which the incidents, . 
whether serious or comical, are altogether imaginary. 3. A spe- 
cies of romance of a moral er satirical tendency, where foreigners 
are feigned to travel through the different States of Europe, and 
describe the manners of the inhabitants. This class comprehends 
such works as the Turkish Spy, and is partly fictitious, and partly 
real. The journey and characters are the ollspring of fancy, but 
n correct delineation of manners and customs is at least intended. 
4. Fairy Tales, to which may be associated the French imitations 


of the Oriental Tales, and the Voyages Imaginaires.” Vol. III. 
p- 234 
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We have neither room, nor is it necessary, to expatiate upon 
the works which are included under these divisions, which appear 
sufficiently proper and comprehensive. Lt is well known that 


the French have succeeded best in that style which at first sight 


seems most foreign to their national character, in the composi- 
tion of novels of the serious class. Marivaux, though unrivalled 
in his knowledge of women, m our opmion, enjoys too high a 


reputation; and Madame la Fayette, uathor of the Princesse de 


Cleves, bas never seen as much popularity as the elegance and 
tendency of her work entitle her to receive. Nothing can make 
the reader of Marivaux forget, that his acquaintance with the 


herome passes. through the medium of a mulliner’s shop; and 


Marianne ts as irrecoverably disgraced, by the degrading associa- 


tions which attach to her, us the wandering heroine of a late 


publication, which the hopes of every lover of Evelina had pre- 
maturely mvested with an hereditary title to some of her beans 
ties. Mr. Dunlop says, “ the pr incipal defect of the story is, 
that it has been left unfinished.” And again, ‘ Valville sud. 
denly becomes enamoured of another woman, and the novel ter- 
minates in the middle of the story of a nun,” Xe. By this itis 
evident that he considers the 1ith part as the termination of the 


novel, which ends in the manner he has described. In the copy 


now lying before us, “la douziéme et derniére partie, par M. 

de Marivauy,” written, as he says at the commencement, ‘ apres 
quatre années de silence,” and bearing imternaily no marks of 
being the work of another hand, puts an eud to les brouilleries 

d'amour, and concludes the story as it was evidently intended it 
should terminate—“ Vous pensez sans doute que je veux parler 
de mon marriage avec M. de Valville. Vous pensez jusie, Ma~ 
dame, il se ceiebra cet heureux Hymen, avec une pompe et une 
mugnificence saus egule,” Xe. 

if the sketch of the French novel has been concise, it will be 
obviously still more unnecessary to dwell upon that of our own 
country. ‘The names of Richardson, Fieldwg, and Smollect, 
Barney, and Radcliffe, can receive no additional illustration, and 
can neither be exalted nor depressed by ihe praise or censure of 
the present day. We have only to throw uncomnectedly together 
the few observations which oceurred during our survey of En- 
glish tiction, which naturally forms the last stage in the progress 
of this amusing branch of literature. 

Inthe first place, it is not fair to attribute to all the characters 
in Sir Charles Grandison only the secondary interest of con- 
ducing to display the hero. In all the Italian part of the norra- 
tive, the attraction docs not rest upon Suir Charies, but war th the 
tnfortunate Clementina; and we doubt whether it is not the 
foudness which every one feels for her affecting story, which 
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causes the book to be so frequently resumed: and te-admired by 


all ages and dispositions. — Agam, we were disappomted in neither 
finding Lachardsen praised for the purity of his language and sen- 
timents, nor Fielding and Sinollett censured for the offence they 
so frequently give in both respects. Lndeed ‘Tom Jones has ai- 
ways seemed to us chiefly valuable for the introductory chapters, 
and the inimitable specimens of mock heroic which are inter- 
woven with the action of tbe story. There appears to be a pe- 
cultar disadvantage in the style which Mrs. Radcliffe has adopted, 
which causes her productions to be remembered with pleasure 
very disproportionate to the effect they at first excited upon the 
mind. Means and agents, apparently supernatural, cease to in- 
terest, when they cease to astouish; and all the terror and sus- 
pence created by the inysterious chamber is tedious and trifling 
at the second re: ding, when every marvel, im succession, will be 
dissipated by the recollection of the waxen figure. We recur 
to Richardson again and again with unsatiated pleasure: Rad- 
cliffe is read once with breathless interest, but only twice without 
fatizue. 

‘The progress of fiction has been thns summarily traced from 
its carliest infancy to its latest stage. Its course, it will have 
been observed, has not been as rapid as the pace of Homer's 
deities, whose lirst step reached Olympus, and the second to the 
ends of the world; nor are we sure that perfection has even yet 
been attained. But im every change it has contributed to the 
entertainment of the contemporary age ; and in most, to that of 
succeeding times; im none, it may be said, except perhaps im 
Jtaly, to the cormption and moral injury of the people. We 
close the volumes of Mr. Dunlop with gratitude for the pleasure 
they have afforded; and only dissatisfied, when licentious pase 
sages are suffered to pass without any mark of dislike or disap. 
probation, or when censured with too light and lement a hand, 


® 


Arr. V. Memoirs of a celebrated literary and political Cha- 
racter, from the Resiguation of Sir Robert Halpole, in 
1742, do the Establishment of Lord Chatham's second Ad- 
nintrotion, im 1757. INS pp. 7s. Gd. Murray. 





THUS litte pamphlet has attracted to itself much of the 
public attention, uot merely on account of its own subject mate 
ier, Which is currons to those who delight to elucidate the mys- 
jeries of our practical constitution, but because it is said io 
proceed from the pen of Juujus, whose leters sul retam a 
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farge portion of popular favour, and are of permanent celebrity 
in our national literature. : 

In this mteiligent community, our attention is altyays roused 
when the secret motives and designs of our statesmen, ‘obscured 
from cotemporary view, are exposed to observation. Every 
Englishinan feels that he has an interest, and bears some part 
in the most magnificent state that human wisdom ever reared, 
and he 1s gratitied by inspecting the occult mechanism, and 
innost springs of that vast power, which in our own day has 
moved the world, and saved it from destruction. He is proud 
that the rulers of the country, who formerly basked in the 
beams of royal favour, or triumphed in the excess of popular 
applause, should at last be arraigned at his tribunal, to be 
judged, not according to the brilliancy of their success, but b 
the purity of their principles, and the rectitude of their 
designs. 

Without a previous acquaintance with the parties which have 
existed in every free commonwealth, its history is a dull record 
of uninteresting events, and an uuprofitable study. When the 
great occurrences of a state are combined with the moral cha- 
racter and political disposition of the parties which have divided 
or directed its energies, they afford materials for philosophical 
speculation, and remaim as useful lessons to distant posterity. 
‘The domestic annals’ of this country cannot be understood, nor 
can their importance be estimated, without a distinct knowledge 
of the principles and designs of those great divisions which 
seemed often to endanger the country, and perplexed the deli- 
berations of the senate. But the predigious character of our 
more recent history does not deprive them of interest, or lessen 
their importance. It was during the struggles of the last cen- 
tury, that our monarchs were emancipated from foreign depend. 
ance, and became the arbiters in the affairs of surrounding na- 
tiass. ‘The laws and liberties of the subject were then con- 
solidated in the power of the state, and after many collisions 
of contending interests, many efforts of ministerial influence, 
and many ebulliuons of popular resentment, the constitution 
acquired a firm consistency, and now remains, as we trust it 
will long remain, secure from the aggressions of power, or the 
plrenzy of disaffection. 

During the reigns of all the kings of the Stuart line, there 
Was an uninterrupted struggle between the supporters of pre- 
rovauive and the assertors of parliamentary privilege. In prin 
ciple the power of the crown had no other limitation than the 
rules of law, and that limitation was exceedingly precarious, 
While the judges, nominated by the crown, and holding their 
oltices at its pleasure, were the ou)y interpreters of those rules. 


But 
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But happily for all,.the independent revenue of the state was 
madequate to its wants, and the commons were the only power 


‘to grant the necessary supplies. Upon that privilege they 


founded pretensions which the goverument in vain atempted to 
resist, and which it knew not how to concilate or to evade. 
A long period eusued of gloomy contention, in which at one 
time the monarchy seemed entirely subverted; but the systematic 
encroachments of Charles Ii. and his brother, under whom 
prerogative was aided by foreign influence, and the Iaw was 
perverted by corruption, appeared to heave made the crown for 
ever independent of parliamentary conic l. ‘The friends of the 
constitution were almost reduced to abject despair. ‘There was 
no hope remaining of liberty or safety, but im resistance and re- 
volution. 

A miraculous revolution was effected, and under the master- 
hand of King William, a happy concord was established be- 
tween the prerogative of royalty and the claims of parliament. 
Liberal supplies anticipated the demands of the exchequer, and 
the ministers were provident of the wishes of the people, and 
proposed new securities for their liberties civil and religious, 
‘The power of the crown was then so plainly deducible from 
the support of the commons, and the safety of the state so ma» 
nifestly depended upon the maintaining the new succession, and 
maintaining it in triumph over all its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, that there was no appearance of discord tll towards the 
end of the reign of Queen Anne, when the failure of her issue 
made it expedient to call another jine to the succession. 

It was long doubtful whether the Hanovertan suceession would 
be permanently secure, or would be lost m the conflicts of 
parties. ‘There was great danger that the strength of the mo- 
narchy, which had become pre-eminent in Europe in the late 
glorious warfare, and a most triumphant peace, would waste itself 
wm civil commotion, and that the public hberties would pesish 
m the same contest. In bringing about the revolution, all 
parties had concurred, and the brillant successes of the new go- 
vernment had kept them all in perfect allegiance to its wise po- 
licy. ‘The high-minded tories, and the liberal whigs, the repub- 
heans themselves, the churchmen and the dissenters, had all united 
im its support, had sacrificed their peculiar interests, and abated 
their jealousies, to preserve it from difficulties or dangers. But 
the new circumstances of the country had given occasion to 
new relations and to altered dispositions. The hostility of 
France, humbled by innumerable disusters, was no longer for- 
inidable. ‘The question of the succession was changed in its 

nature, by referring to a family remotely allied to the royal 
stock. ‘The dependauce of the crown upon parliament in time 
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of peace, when encreased taxation was not essential ‘to the 
purposes of administration, occasioned much diversity of -opi- 
nion and perplexity uf council. 

Many strenuous adherents to the revolution were now ja- 
cobites upon principle. ‘They abhorred every form of lawless 
despotism, but they professed themselves attached to the con- 
stitution in all its parts, aud they considered the law of here- 
ditary succession as a. part of the consutution. In that great 
proceeding of necessity which called King William to the 
throne they zealously concurred, and denied the competency of 
any prince to assume arbitrary power, without incurring the 
penalty of deposition. Lut sull they contended that the trans- 
gressions of King James were personal, and had not mduced 
corruption of the royal blood. ‘lhey admitted that upon his 
abdication, his daughters, the next heirs competent to govern, 
had justly been called to the succession, but they maintamed 
that hereditary right remained the unalterable law of the state, 
and could not be diverted from its course beyond the necessity. 
They held it above the controul of parliament, aud that upon 
the demise Of Queen Anne, it devolve! upon ber brother and 
natural heir, who was also the heir of King James. They could 
not admit that the line of Brunswick had any colour of here- 
ditary. clam. They maintained that the monarchy was not 
elective, and that the allegiance of the people was mdependent 
of legislative direction. ‘They held themselves bound, when- 
ever opportunity should offer, to assert the birth-right of the 
pretender, whom they denominated their only lawful sovereign. 

The party which was combined by this principle, though 
never clamorous in debate, and rarely active in sedition, was yet 
known to be numerous and respectable. It inc!uded all the pro- 
perty, and almost all the population of Scotland, in which 
country the Stuarts were regarded by the territorial chiefs as 
their only natural sovereigns, aud where personal attachment, 
derived from the feelings of feudal subordmation, boynd every 
class of society to the loyalty of its nnmeddiate superiors. The 
Irish had not forgotten that the new government had reduced 
them to subjection by martial superiority, and hated their 
English masters, not less as apostates to their religion, than as 
insulting conquerors. in England there were many of unsul- 
lied integrity, high rank, and splendid talent, who mistrusted 
the professions, or doubted the principles of the Hanoverian 
establishment, and secretiy favored every project to replace the 
ancient family on the throne. 

But the tories were a far more formidable body, becaase they 
avowedly founded their doctrines upon the established consti- 
tiou, aud professed peculiar zeal in supporting the rights of the 

monarchy, 
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monarchy. Their principles were calculated to obtain the pe- 
caliar favour of a prince, and were so deeply grounded in un- 
questioned authority, that in debate it was difficult to withstand 
them. It was their fundamental maxim, that the prerogative of 
the sovereign is personal, and not merely political, and they 
maintained it to be equally essential to good government, as the 
privilege of parliament. They did net dispute the necessity of 
the revolution, and would have deemed the readmission of the 
excluded family a wanton violation of its principles, but they 
wished to confine the operation of those principles to the im- 
mediate occasion which called them mio practice; they mam- 
tained that a perpetual jealousy of the crown was not ‘amen by 
the lawless exercise of power, in matters civil and religious, as- 
sumed by King James, and that the family placed on the throne 
which he vacated, should enjoy the prerogative unimpaired and 
efficiently irresponsible. They would have the crown unfettered 
in the nomination of ministers, and the ministers m the or- 
dinary exercise of their functions independnt of parliament. 
But they professed the utmost zeal for all the constitutional se- 
curities of the protestant religion, the church, and the freedom 
of the subject. The test act and the corporation act, of which 
they boasted as their own work, they deemed the bulwark of 
the constitution. ‘The septennial parliaments they censured as 
a violation of the rights of the people. ‘They objected to a 
standing army as endangering the liberties of the country, and 
deplored that prodigal expenditure which was sustained by the 
anticipation of future resources. 

The triumphant party were the whigs, led by the great fa- 
milies of England, who assumed to themselves all the merit 
of the revolution, who blazoned that event as a national recog- 
nition of their peculiar principles, and wished to impress its 
memorial on the heart of every sovereign, that he night never 
forget his dependence upon thew suceour and zeal. ‘The cor- 
porations, the boroughs, and the dissenting interest, were the 
main strength of this party. "Their fundamental policy it was 
to raise the privileges of the house of commons-tully to equi- 
ponderate the royal prerogative. ‘That prerogative they re- 
guided as in no respect personal, buy to be exercised in every 
instance by the accredited servonts of the crown, who were. 
respousible to them for every act of government, and were never 
to plead the order of their sovereign i answer to any enquiry 
or any accusation. ‘They would never entrust the crown with 
an independent militia, or an efficient management of the public 
revenue. "They gave supplies only according to the occasion 
tur which they were required, and for particular services; for 
such services they granted profusely, but always enquired ri- 
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gorously into the expenditure of what they had given. They 
maintained a numerous standing army, subject to their annual 
votes. An annual mutiny bill, and annual taxes, kept the 
government in perfect dependence upon their majorities, The 
septential act was their favourite measure, as it rendered the 
house of commons less dependeut on their coustiteents, and 
gave to them a weight and consistency of character which they 
could acquire by no other means. For their favorite objects 
they were by no means jealous of a profuse expenditure, and 
readily created an enormous public debt to meet that expen- 
diture, by which means the monied interest was infinitely aug- 
mented, the land was depressed, and a new power imtroduced 
always favovrable to them. The commercial energies of the 
country they nourished and matured. [ts naval superiority they 
established, and extended their views in both hemispheres to 
whatever might enrich the British merchant, or. contirm that 
superiority... Their hatred to the house of Bourbon was deeply 
rooted, and irreconcileable. ‘They never forgot the persevering 
attachment of that house to the rejected royal family, and that 
resentment was perpetually enlivened by commercial, colonial, 
and political rivalslip. | 

Such was the grand division of: parties during the period to 
which these memoirs refer. Sir Robert Walpole, the great 
whig minister of the Brunswick line, who had, by unremitting 
vigilance, during his administration ef twenty eight: years, se~ 
cured the protestant succession, and established the power of 
parliament upon whig principles, was just driven fromthe helm 
by the combination of the tories and jacobites with:several dis- 
contented whigs, countenanced by the Prince of Wales and by’ 
a clainourous populace, and ‘united by common resentmeut and 
au apparent identity of interests. 

Sir Robert Walpole was driven from the. belm by this pow-. 
erfiil combination, 


“ Every thing which followed,” says our editor, “ was nonsense, 
folly, and knavery.. Every man shiited for himsélf, and the ses- 
sion concluded with screening lord Orford from justice, deludi 
the people with the farce of a secret committee, and a ridiculous: 
place bill, ,with a further promotion of the ministerial leaders, and 
the creating Mr. Pulteney Earl of Bath,” 


We are indebted to Mr. Coxe for a clearer account of the 
remarkable circumstances of this interesting period. His me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Walpole, written with the impartiality of 
truth, and deduced, not from the portfolio of a party subal- 
tern, but from niany authentic sources which his indastry laid 
open, leave nothing to be disclosed relative to those transactions. 

‘The 
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‘The. opposition united against the minister, were divided upon 
every question of future arrangement. Among the most mo- 
derate no two men could agree upon what was necessary. Some 
thonght that the public security depended on a place bill, others 
on a pension bill, some were for triennial parliaments, others 
for annual parliaments. Some for justice on the minister, some 
for a reduction of the civil list, some for the sale of all em- 
ployments, some for taking the disposition of them from the 
crown, some for allowing them to be given only to those who 
were not in parliament, others for them to be given for life; 
some for an independent army, others for no regular troops at 
all. But Pulteney was a sound friend to the constitution, and 
not a man ef bleed. Ie would not suffer government to sur- 
rentler at diseretion to an enemy who declared publicly that 
they would give no quarter. He reconciled the Prince of 
Wales personally to the King. He prevented the state from 
being wholly thrown into the hands Of the tories, bat recoms 
mended to the King to abolish all distinctions of parties, that 
the remainder of his reign might be peaceable and glorious. 
As to the skreening Sir Robert Walpole from impeachment, it 
was the just result of the investigation which took place. ‘The 
ordeal which he underwent on this occasion was such as could 
have been passed by few ministers who had, during so long @# 
period, directed the helm of government, ina great commercial 
country, divided into parties, and torn by factions. ‘The prin 
cipal accusations against him were advanced without proofyand 
beheved wathout:conviction. | 

‘Lhe new mmisiry was no sooner seated, and had adopted Py 
stendy line of policy, than a new ‘opposition was formed, con’ 
sisting of nearly all the persons who had not obtained employ- 
ment in the new arrangements. Selfishness and vanity seemed 
to give them energy. Juti igue continued to mite the most dis- 


cordaut factions in perplexing the plans and a the nea+ 
sures of government. 


“* Our author began to conceive less hopes of them. ‘When I 
vse the word hope,’’ he says, “I would not be understood to 
mean that I expect.any great benefit to my country from this or 
aby opposition :. bat I-had a better opinion of some people thaneL 


have just now; and they are-se. nearly connected: with me by a” 


long friendship and esteem, that I most heartily wish that tid fears 
ufay be misplaced.’ - 


This language of despondency, at that critical. period, ‘from 
an acknowledged partizan, writing from the heart, ad not with 


# view to publication, contains admirable instruction | ite after=: 
wards. tells. us ‘<= ' 
“ That 
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That his friends were united upon only one principle, which 
was to get into place; in consequence of this agreement, a junte 
ef nine was formed to command the phalanx. These were’ the 
Duke of Bedford, Lord, Chesterfield, Lord Gower, Mr. Pitt, Lyt, 
telton, Lord Cobh am, Mr. Waller, Dodington, and Sir Johri ee 
Cotten, This justice is due to the four last, that they strenuously 
insisted on making some terms with Mr, Pelham for phe public, 
before they went into employment.” 


It appears that these terms were to.exclude the mferior officers 
ef the revenue from the franehise of election. 


“ The rest of the party proceeded on_the base desire of pecuniary 
emoluments, and of procuring the whole ministerial power to 
themselves, without any stipulation whatever. ‘i 


| At last the question was put to: the vote, and upon. the divi-~ | 
sion it was carried, “ that the whole party should go into place 
without the: least stipulation whatever for the public.” . These 
Were the patriotic leaders.of opposition im 1744! 

(A rebellion broke outia the heart of the empire, and in that 
texrible coujimeture the ministers deserted their posts... Mir. Pits 
ee Repco upon the king, whom our author describes: 


§ Asa weak, NaTrew, § sordid, and unfeeling master, whio, seated 

y fortune on, a throne, was calculated by nature fora pawn- 
broker’s shop, and was éasily reconciled to a set of Men: ate and’ 
willing to gratify his low, avarice.’” Cnn de 


. Along course. of wean and. pitiful, fotcigyei netaanbedbailt the 
year 1757, when a settled mimistry was o.ce more formed, udder 
the great, costihoner,, Mr. Pitt, who, from, good serise,, af, voy 
from virtue, cobducted the goverument: upon real British prin- 
ciples. "Ro that ministry we are. judebted fen a. wary, ript less 
slorious than the wars, of the revolution, for, the iastitution. of. 
the militia, wforce whieh, we always, cherish, beqauge, it must, 
from its nature, be. the army,of| the country, and never eait, by, 
used against its liberties, and for once! more, uniting all parties) 
of the empire, and all; deseriptions of the people, im perfect aty 
tachment. to the reigning family, a happy uvion..of sentiment, 
pave had net \eraaten till then, since, the demise, of Queen: 

ce 

This pamphlet is coneluded. by. some investigation. of. the 
politics of Junius, by. which an inference is, elicited that, the. 
author of those celebrated letters is no other than the celebrated, 
aud literary character, the author of these memoirs. | 

We cannot conceive why the name of this author isnot pre- 
fixed to his work. Jt has been supposed, to be Glover, famous, 
in literature for the Leonidas, and other writings of high ap 
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188 $ Memoirs of a celebrated political Character. 


We are informed, from what we deem unquestionable authority, 
that these Memoirs are not written by Glover. We are inclined 
to think that they are ransacked Sena the bureau of Mr. Ralph, 
whose private history and connections are consistent with every 
part of them. 

We do not think that they contain internal evidence of being 
from the pen which afterwards became so famous for the letters 
of Junius. We admit that the writer of the Memoirs is without 
any respect for the authorities of the country, that he enter- 
tained many principles inconsistent with our practical const 
tution, and which tend to political licentiousness, that he ima- 
gined himself to be a lover of virtue, but would give credit to 
no other man for possessing it, that he was virulent 1 iw censure, 
and shamefully deficient in proof, that he was ridiculously in- 
flated with a notion of se f-importauce, and almost believed 
that he had considerable weight im the scale of public affairs: 
All this would suit the character.of Junius. But our search in 
these pages is vain for the keen wit and brilliant sarcasm which 
precluded reply, that audacious contempt of character which 
courted prosecution, but almost eluded punishment; that flow 
of eloquence which irresistibly bore away the: imagmation, that 
affectation of candour and discrimjnation which, seduced the 
judg 
- f liberty, and fanned it almost to madness, which are conspi- 
cuous in every page of Junius... The mystery is ‘not revealed, 
it is_still a question, not we think of political importance, but 


of literary euriosity, to whom We may attribute these mterest- 


ing letters. 

In dismissing this work. we regret that its publication should 
have been deemed expedient for any purpose. ft ‘contains very 
little information of what was previously unknown. We cannot 
tolerate its indiscriminate censure and vulgar abuse of all the 
great men to whom it relates, and are indignaut at such effusions 
of disappointment and envy. “Detraction like this is hardly to 
be excused, because it reflects only on the dead; if it were di- 
rected ‘against the living it might be obnoxious to other than 
literary censure, We do not believe the foul aspersions which 
in this rhapsody are cast upon many memorable names, the 


ornament of their own time and of our national history. . We- 


are persuaded that though the spirit of party might make great 
inroads upon moral sentiment, yet there never was a per 


when all our great men were selfish, treacherous, ambitious and» 


corrupt. Under whatever savetion such foul calumny may 
come, we deem it dishonourable to human nature, libellous of 
the British character, and an unmauly attack upon the con- 


stitution, 
i Art. 


iment, that ardour of expression which ‘iiflamed the love. 
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Ant. VI. Waverley; er, "Tis Sixty Years since. In three 
Volumes: 11. 1s, Ediniburgh, Constable; London, Long- 
man and Cos. 1814. 


THERE is a certain’ gratification felt in introdacing twa dis. 
tinguished personages to each other, although it may be ascer- 
tained, from various circumstances, that they must necessarily 
have been soon acquainted, without the formality of the said 
introduction. Such a gratification will be our's in the present 
instance : we request permission, therefore, to introduce “ Wa- 
verley, or “is Sixty Years since,” a publication which has 
already excited considerable interest in the sivter kingdom, to 
the literary world on this side the Tweed. It is with the more 
Satisfaction that we undertake this duty, as if is aw office which 
but seldom falls to the share of the conductors of a critical jour- 
nal to execute. So rapid is the circulation of those works, to 
which the public attention has been by anticipation directed, that 
it is our province rather to confirm or correct a judgment already 
formed, than to direct it to a new and undiscovered object. 
Where however an opportunity occurs of performing our duty 
m this latter respect, we undertake it with pleasure, because 
commendation is generally its end ; and it is with peculiaf. plea- 
ture that we undertake it in the present instance, because we are 
assured that in such commendation the public will coincide. We 
have now the start both of general curiosity and general opinion ; 
lest therefore we should lose the vantage grouhd, we shail pro- 
ceed in the execution of our duty, and present to the public a 
work, in which, before many weeks are passed, they will feel a 
very lively intérest. 

A very short time has elapsed, since this publication made its 
appedrance in Edinburgh, aud though it came into the world if 
the modest garb of anonymous obscurity, the northern Titerati 
are unanimous, as we understand, in ascribing part of it at least 
to the pen of W. Scott. As that gentleman has too much 
good sense to play the coquet with the world, we understantl 
that he perséveres in a formal denial of the charge ; though from 
all we can learu, the not guilty which he pleads ‘to the indict- 

. 
nent, proceeds almost as famtly from his mouth, as from the 
tongue of a notorious'offender at the bar of the Old Bailey. 
Of the circumstatices which form the external evidence in proof 
of this charve, we must Of course be supposed essentially igno- 
rant, as we in the south can have no opportunity of entering into 
the secret history of the literary world in the north; nor if we 
had, should we'aftempt to enter into its detail, as to the ge-’ 
nerality of our readers it could afford neither amusement not 

P interest, 

VOL. 1% AUGUST, 1814, 
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interest. In the internal evidence alone we can feel a concern, 
and, such as itis, we shall present | it to our readers, that they 
may be enabled to form their opinions upon the same ground 
with ourselves. We shall only add, that upon this evidence 
principally the. tale in question has been ascribed to our favourite 
poet, as before it was actually presented to the public in Edin- 
burgh, no expectation had been formed of the appearance of 
such a work. 

The time which the author has or for the historical 
of his tale, is a period to which no Briton can look back w eos 
the strougest emotions, and the most anxious interest. It is the 
year 1745, the last futal year when the blood of our countrymen 
was spilt on its own shores, when Briton met Briton on his na- 
tive land. It has pleased Providence, m his mercy to this fa- 
voured country, for a space of now nearly seventy years, to seewre 
it not only from the invasions of foreign foes, but to preserve it 
from the still more fearful and deadly scenes of civil commotion. 
By the restoration of peace to the whole European world, a 
mighty machine of vational strength is suddenly diverted from 
those external objects to which it “has been so long and so pow- 
erfully directed ; itis our earnest hope, as it 1s our most con- 
tident trust, that its gigantic force may not, by an unnatural re- 
vulsion, be turned inwardly upon itself, aud that the same ener= 
gies which blessed us with victory, and crowned us. with glory in 
our operations abroad, may not inflame us with the ardour of 
contention, nor curse us with the spirit of discord at home.— 
May the peace, which our exertions in the cause of all that is 
great and good have purchased aud secured to the world around 
us, descend “ twice blessed” upon our native land. If the history 
of those bloody days, which 1 is embodied in this tale, shal] by au 
early and awful warning inspire the nation with a jealous vigi- 
lance against the very first symptoms of their recurreuce, we shall 
consider that not even the light pages of fiction have trifled in 
vain. 

After an introductory chapter by no means devoid of humour, 
in which the author assigns his reasons for preferring the name 
of * Waverley” to the more chivalrous epithets of Howard, Mor- 
daunt, Mortimer, and Stanley, or the softer and more sentimental 
sounds of Belmour, Belville, Belfield, and Belgrave, the here 
himself is mtroduced to our notice, on the point of bidding fare-. 
well to his family, previous to joining a regiment of dragoons, 
in which he had lately obtained a commission. He is the son 
of Richard Waverley, a younger brother of Sir Everard Waverley, 
of Waverley-Honow. The baronet is the inheritor of an ane 
cient family estate, and is supposed to possess very extensive in- 
fluence among those who formed what was denominated in those, 
days 
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days the country interest.” Sir Everard, like most other 
country squires, is attached by every principle of hereditary feel« 
ing to the high church, and to the house of Stuart. His brother, 
on the contrary, having no fortune but those of “ his good spi- 
rits to feed and clothe him,” discovers ‘a political creed much 
fore consonant to his interests, and professes himself a deter- 
mined whig, and a friend of the Hanoverian succession. The 
disagreement which necessarily arose between the brothers, is in 
some measure reconciled by our hero even while a child, as his 
uncle, unwilling to sacrifice the diguity of the family to fraternal 
dissensions, determines to adopt him, having no children of bis 
own, as heir to the great family estate. He is therefore educated 
at Waverley castle, under the direction of Sir Everard’s chaplain, 
a learned Oxonian, who had lost his fellowship ~by refusing to 
take the oaths to King George the First. Here, as might be 
supposed, nursed in solitude and seclusion, be imbibes all those 
romantic and chivalrous ideas, which to an ardent and excursive 
mind are ever most congenial. By romantic and chivalrous ideas, 
we do not mean the high-flown sentimentality of a crack-bramed 
enthusiast, but those energetic and peculiar notions which an ac 
quaintance with buoks, and not with men, inspires a young man, 
the ebullition of whose honest zeal by a few degrees outruns his 
knowledge of the world around him. In the course of the two 
chapters describmg the mode pursued in his education, many 
strong and seusible observations occur upon the consequences of 
passing too rapidly from one book, and from one subject to ano- 
ther, to which habit the indiscretion and indecision of our hero, 
in the course of his subsequent adveutures, is very justly ascribed. 

Armed and accoutred by Sir Everard himself, and attended by 
three young tenants who are desirous of enlisting themselves in 
the company of their young master, Waverley leaves the house 
of lis uncle to join his regiment in Scotland. Having passed a 
certain time at hendladertert he obtains leave for a few weeks 
to travel into the remoter parts of the sister kingdom. His first 
visit is paid to Cosmo Comyn, baron of Bradwardine, of Tally 
Veolan, an ancient gentleman in Perthshire, to whom he was by 
his uncle particularly recommended. ‘The baron is a specimen 
of the ancient gentlemen of Scotland, a race of men who are now 
rapidly fading even from the remembrance of their posterity. 
His character is of a peculiar nature, and as it is a curious speci 
nen of the manners in the days of yore, we shall present him to 
vur readers in the author’s. own words, 


‘“« He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old indeed, and grey 
haired, but with every muscle rendered as tough as whipeord by 
constant exercise. He was dressed carelessly, and more like a 
Frenchman than an Englishman of the period, while, from his hard 
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featares and perpendicular rigidity of stature, he bore some resem- 
blance to a Swiss officer of the guards, who had resided some time 
at Paris, and caught the costume, but not the ease or manner of its 
inhabitants. The truth was, that his langaage and habits were as 
heterogeneous as his externa) appearance. ' 

“ Owing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps to a very 
general Scottish fashion ef giving young men of rank a legal edu- 
cation, he had been bred with a view to the bar. But the politics 
o° his family precludmg the hope of his rising in that profession, 
Mr. Bradwardine travelled for several years, and made five cam- 
paigns in foreign service. After his demelce with the law of high 
treason in 1715, he had lived in retirement, conversing almost en- 
tirely with those of his ewn principles in the vicinage. The pedan- 
try of the lawyer, superinduced upon the military pride of the sol- 
dier, might remind a medern of the days of the zeulous volunteer 
service, when the bar-gown of our pleaders was often flung over 
a blazing uniform. To this must be added the prejudices of an- 
cient birth and jacobite principles, greatly strengthened by habits of 
solitary and secluded authority, which, though exercised only within 
the bounds of his half-cultivated estate, was there indisputable and 
undisputed, For, as he used to observe, ‘ the lands of Bradwar- 
dine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had been erected into a free ba- 
rony by a charter from David the First, cum liberali potest. habend> 
curtas et justicias, cum fossa et furca (Lix pit and gallows) et sake 
et soka, et thol et theam, et infang thief et outfang thief, sive hand- 
habend. sive bak-barand.’ The peculiar meaning of all these caba- 
listical words few or none could explain ; but they implied, upon the 
whole, that the Baron of Bradwardine might imprison, try, and 
execute his vassale and tenants at his pleasure. Like James the 
First, however, the present possessor of this authority was more 
pleased in talking about prerogative than in exercising it ; and ex- 
cepting that he imprisoned twe peachers m the dungeon of the old 
tower of Tully-Veelan, where they were sorely frightened by 

hosts, and almost eaten by rats, and that he set an old woman in 
> ag ois (or Scottish pillory) for saying * there were mair fules 
in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatly,’ I do not learn that he 
was accused of abusing his high powers. Still, however, the con- 
scious pride of possessing them, gave additional importance te his 
language and deportment.”” Vol, I. p. 128, 


His castle is guarded by the moulderimg images of two bears 
rampant, the crests of the ancient family of Bradwardine, and 
wlthough now despoiled of its arms (the baron being a noted 
jacobite) still retains some faint appearance of its former strength. 
Waverley is greeted on his arrival im the true style of Scotch hos- 
pitality, and.the whole party, whom he meets the first day at 
dinner, pass the evening in the festivity of a drunken revel. Iw 
the course of which one of the young lairds msults him as am 
officer of the reigning monarch, upon which swords are — 
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fut owing to the intervention of the servants no bleodshed en- 
sues. ‘Lhe next mormng the laird of Balmawhapple and the 
baron, who considers such an insult as an offence against the 
laws of hospitality, meet privately im the park at an early hour; 
the baron disarms the laird, whe in gonsequeuce makes an apo- 
logy to Waverley upon his first appearance in his sober senses, 
His intention of an immediate departure is. arrested by the un- 
affected hospitality of old Bradavardine ; and the charms ef his 
dauzhter Rose, whe though endewed with an elegant and a gen- 
tle mind, is still agnoraut of those higher Jiterary accoimplish- 
meats, which dignify and adern the female understanding. She 
becomes a pupil of Waverley, whose instructions, as may be 
supposed, are more those of a lover than of a master. ‘The 
tender passion, however, rather amuses, than captivates his heart, 
and though the charms of Rose inspire a feeling heyond esteem, 
# is scarcely kindled into love. ‘The several officers of Brad- 
wardine’s household are well pourtrayed: the cold and cautious 
Mac Wheeble, his baillie or steward; the self-important Saun 
derson, ‘his butler; and David Gellatly, his fool, who is a strange 
compound of idiotcy, cunning, and affection. | 3 


“« Miss Bradwardine then gave Waverley to understand, that this 
poor simpleten was doatingly fond of music, deeply affected by that 
which was melancholy, and transported into extravagant gaiety by 
light and lively tunes. He had im this respect a prodigious memory, 
stored with miscellaneous snatches and fragments of all tunes and 
songs, which he sometimes applied, with considerable address, ‘as 
the vehicles of remonstrance, .explanation, or satire. Davie was 
much attached.to the few who shewed him kindness; and both 
aware of amy slight or il usage whick he happened te receive, and 
suficiently apt, where he saw. opportunity, to revenge it. The 
commen people, who often judge kardly of each other, as well as 
of their betters, although they ‘had expressed great compassion for 
the poor innocent. while suffered to wander in rags about the village, 
no sooner beheld him decently clothed, provided for, and even a 
sort of favourite, than they cailed wp all the instances of sharpness 
and ingenuity, in action aud repartee, which, his annals afforded, 
and charitably bottomed thereupon an hypothesis, that David Gel- 
latly was no farther fool than. was necessary, to avoid hard Jabour. 
This opinion was not better founded than that.of the negrees, who, 
from the acute and mischievous pranks of the monkies, suppose 
that they have the gift, of speech, and only suppress their powers 
of elecution to escape being set te work, . David Gellatly was in 
good earnest the halt-crazed simpleton which he appeared, and was 
incapable of any constant and steady exertion. He had just 86 much 
solidity as kept him on the windy side of insanity; so much wild 
wit as saved him from the imputation of idiocy; some dexterity in 
feld-sports, (im which we have known as great fools excel ;) press 
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kindness and humanity in the treatment of animals entrusted te 
him, warm affections, a prodigious memory, and an ear for music. 

“ The stamping of horses was now heard in the court, and Da- 
vie’s voice, singing to the two large deer greyhounds, 


“ Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady fern strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it; 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away. 


* ¢ Do the verses he sings belong to ald Scottish poetry, Miss 
Bradwardine ?? | 
« « T believe not,’ she replied. ‘ This poor creature had a bro- 
ther, and heaven, as if to compensate to the family Davie’s detici- 
encies, had given him what the hamlet thought uncommon talents. 
An uncle contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but he 
could not get preferment because he came from our ground. He 
returned from college hopeless and broken-hearted, and fell into a 
decline, My father supported him till his death, which happened 
before he was nineteen. He played beautifully on the flute, and 
was supposed to have a great turn for poetry. He was affectionate 
and compassionate to his brother, who followed him like his sha- 
dow, oan think that trom him Davie gathered many fragments 
of songs and music unlike those of this country. But if we ask 
him where he got such a fragment as he is now singing, he eithers 
answers with wild and long fits of laughter, or else breaks into tears 
of lamentation ; but was never heard to give any explanation, or 
mention his brother's name since his death.’ ” Vol. 1. p. 169, 


During Waverley’s protracted stay at the mansion of the hos- 
pitable Bradwardine, a letter reaches him from his commanding 
ofiicer, cautioning him against too strong an intimacy with a man 
of such strong political feelings in fevour of the exiled Stuarts. 
Whatever effect this letter might have had in recalling his mind 
to the duties of his profession, they are rendered abortive by an 
event of 3 nature somewhat extraordmary. One morning at break- 
fast he finds the whole family im confusion, as a party of catherans, 
or robbers from the neighbouring highlands, had come down 
upon them during the night, and had driven off all their milch 
cows. ‘These catherans inhabited part of the estate of an high- 
land chieftaii, Fergus Mac [vor Jan Vohr, who with various. 
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others not only connived at, but even encouraged their depreda- 
tions, as they found them not only useful for the purpose of 
training certain of their clan to the practice of arms, but also of 
inspiring ularm among their neighbours in the lowland districts, 
who, tv secure themselves from these ravages, paid black mail 
or tribute money, to the chieftain himself. It was to a refusal 
on the part of the baron to pay this tribute to Fergus, that this 
aggression of the catherans was attabuted. Before however the 
day closed, an ambassador, Evan Dhu, arrives froin Fergus, stat- 
ing his regret for the injury which had been committed, and 
promising that restitution should be made ; at the same tine ex- 
pressing a hope, that the terms of friendship which once sub- 
sisted between the houses of Bradwardine and Mac Ivor should 
be renewed. ‘The terms of alliance are accordingly, after due 
libations of brandy and usquebaugh, agreed upon; and Evaa 
Dhu, who has been much struck with the manner and appear- 
ance of Waverley, invites him to accompany him to the moun- 
tains, and to see the place whither the cattle were conveyed. 
Waverley accepts the offer, and accompanies his guide, and after 
a tedious and toilsome journey over the mountains, arrives at last 
at the den of Donald Bean, this Cacus of the highlands. 


“ The interior of the cave, which here rose very high, was illu- 
minated by torches made of pine tree, which emitted a bright and 
bickering light, attended by a strong, though not unpleasant odour, 
Their light was assisted by the red glare of a large charcoal fire, 
round which were seated five or six armed Highlanders, while others 
were indistinctly seen couched on their plaids, in the more remote 
recesses of the cavern. In one large aperture, which the robber fa- 
cetiously called his spence (or pantry,) there hung by the heels the 
carcasses of a sheep or ewe, and two cows, lately slaughtered. The 
principal inhabitant of this singular mansion, attended by Evan 
Dhu as master of ceremonies, came forward to meet his. guest, 
totally different in appearance and manner from what his imagina- 
tion had anticipated. The professien which he followed—the wil- 
derness in which he dwelt—the wild warrior forms that surrounded 
him, were all calculated to inspire terror. From such accompani- 
ments, Wayerley prepared himself to meet a stern, gigantic, fero- 
cious figure, such as Salvator would have chosen to’be the central 
object of a group of banditti. 

* Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. Tle was 
thin in person and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured hair and 
small pale features, from which he derived his agnomen of Lean, or 
white; and although his form was light, well proportioned, und 
active, he appeared, on the whole, rather a diminutive and insig- 
uificant figure. He had served in some inferior capacity in the 
French army, and in order to receive his English visitor in great 
form, and probably meaning, in his way, te pay him a compliment, 
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he had laid aside the Highland dress for the time, to put on an old 
bine and red uniform, and a feathered hat, in which he was, far from 
shewing to advantege, and indeed looked so incongruous, compar- 
ed with all around him, that Waverley would have heen tempted to 
laugh, had laughter been either civil or safe. He received Captain 
Waverley with a profusion of French politeness and Scottish hospi- 
tality, seem dpertectly to know his name and connections, and te be 
particularly acquainted with his uncle’s political principles. On 
these he bestowed great applause, to which Waverley judged it pru- 
dent to make a very general reply. . 

* Being placed at a convenient distance from the charcoal fire, 
the heat ot which the season rendered oppressive, a ‘strapping 
Highland damsel placed before Waverley, Evan, and;Donald Bean, 
three cogues, or wooden vessels, ¢omposed. of staves and oh 
containing imrigh, a sort of strong, soup made out ofa particular 
part of the inside of the beeves., After this refreshment, which, 
though caarse, fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, steaks, roasted 
on the coals, were supplied in, liberal abundance, and disappeared 
before Evan Dhu and their host with a promptitude that seemed 
like magic, and astonished Waverley, who was much puzzled fo re; 
concile their voracity with what he had heard of the abatechtoustiess 
of the Nighlanders.” He was ighorant that this abstinente was with 
the lower ranks only’ compulsory, und ‘that, like some aimals of 
prey, those who practise it were usually gifted with the power of 
indemnifyiag themselves to good purpdse, when chance threw plenty 
in their way, The whisky came forth in abundance ‘to crown the 
cheer, The Highlanders drank it copiously and undiluted; but Ed- 
ward, having mixed.a litde with water, did not find it so palatable as 
to invite him to repeat the draught. ‘Their host bewailed ‘himself 
exceedingly that he could offer hii no wine: * Had he but known 
four-and-twepty hours before, he would have had some had it been 
within the circle of forty miles round him. But no gentleman could 
do more to shew’ his sense of the henour of a visit from another, 
than to offer him the best cheer his house afforded. Where there 
dre no bushes, there can be no nuts, and the way of those you 'live 
with is that you must follow.’ , 
~“€ Tle went on regretting to Evan Dhu the death of an aged man, 
Donnacha ah Amrigh, or Duncan with the Cap, ‘a gifted seer,” 
who foretold, through the second sight, visitors of every descrip- 
tion who haunted their dwelling, whether as friend or foes. ' 

« © Is not his som Malcolm taishatr (a seer)?’ asked Evan. 

* « Nothing, equal to his father,’ replied Donald ‘Bean. ‘ He 
told us thé other day we were to see & great gentleman riding on @ 
horse, and there came nobody that whole day but Shemus Beg, the 
blind harper, with his dog, Another time he advertized us of a 
wedding, and beheld it proved a funeral ; and on the creagh, when 
he foretold to us we should bring home a hundred head of horned 


cattle, we gripped nothing but a fat baillie of Perth.’ 
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« From this discourse he passed to.the political and military state 
of the country ; and Waverley was, astonished, and, even alarmed, 
to find a person of this description so accurately acquainted with the 
strength of the various garrisons and regiments quartered north of 
the Tay. He even mentioned the exact number of recruits who 
had joined Waverley’s troop from his uncle’s estate, and observed 
they were preity, men, meaning not handsome,. but stout warlike 
tellows. He pat Waverley in mind of one or two minute circum- 
stances which had happened at a general review, of the regiment, 
which satisfied him that the robber had been an eye-witness of it.” 
Vol. I. p. 252. 


' After this adventure, he is informed that a visit to Fergus 
himself is a point of absolute necessity; ke accordingly proceeds 
to Glennaquyich, the seat of theancient race of Mac [vor, Before, 
however, le arrives, he is welcomed by Fergus himself, who 
comes out to:meet him. The character of the highland chief- 
tain is drawa with much spirit, and, as the distinguishing fea- 
tures of such a personage are im, these times unknown Lo most 
of our readers, we ‘shall preseut them eutive. 


* Had Fergus Mac-Ivor livedsixty years sooner than he did, he 
would, in all probability, have;wanted the polished manner and 
knowledge of the world which he new possessed ; and had he lived 
sixty years later, hig ambition and love of rule would have lacked the 
fuel which his situation now afforded. He was indeed, within his 
little circle, as perfect a politician.as Castruccio Castrucani him- 
self. He applied himself with great earnestness to appease all the 
feuds and dissensions which frequently arose among’ other clans in 
his neighbourhood, so that he becaine a frequent umpire in their 
quarrels, His own patriarchal power he strengthened at every expence 
Which his fortune would permit, and indeed stretched his means to 
the uttermost to maintain the rude and plentiful hospitality, which 
was the most valued attribute ofa chieftain. For the same reason, he 
crowded his estate with a tenantry, hardy indeed and fit for the 
purposes of war, but greatly . outnumbering what the, soil was 
calculated to maintain. These consisted chiefly of his own clan, not 
one of whom he sufiered to quit his lands if he could possibly, pre- 
vent it. But he maintained, besides, adventurers from the mother 
sept, who deserted a less warlike, though more wealthy chief, to do 
homage to Fergus Mac-Ivor. Other individuals, too, who had not 
even that apology, were nevertheless received into his allegiance, 
which indeed was refused to none who were, like Poins, proper men 
of their hands, and were willing to assume the name of Mac-lyor, 

“ He was enabled to discipline these forces from having obtained 
command of one of the independent companies, raised by . 
ment to preserve the peace of the Highlands. ‘While in this capa- 
city, he acted with vigour and épirit, and preserved great order in 
the country under his charge. He caused his vassals to enter by ro- 
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tation in his company, and serve for a certain space of time, which 
gave them all in turn a general notion of military discipline. In his 
campaigns against the banditti, it was observed that he assumed and 
exercised to the utinost the discretionary power, which, while the 
law had not free course in the Highlands, was conceived to belong 
to the military parties whe were called in to support it. He acted, 
for example, with great and suspicious lenity to those freebooters 
who made restitution on his summons and offered personal submis- 
sion to himself, while he rigorously pursued, apprehended, and _sa- 
crificed to justice, all such interlopers as dared to despise his admo- 
nitions or commands. On the other hand, if any officers of justice, 
military parties, or others, presumed to pursue thieves or marau- 
ders through his territories, and without applying for his consent 
and concurrence, nothing was more certain than that they would 
meet with some notable foil or defeat; upon which occasions 
Vergus Mac-Ivor was the first to condole with them, and after 
gently blaming their rashness, never failed deeply to lament the 
lawless state of the country. These lamentations did not exclude 
suspicion, and matters were so represented to government, that our 
chieftain was deprived of his military command.” Vol. 1. p. 292. 


An admirable description ensues of the hospitality of the 
Highland chieftain, who appears to hold his estate not so much 
for his own enjoyment, as for the maintenance of his clan, who 
repay him only with the affectionate attachment, and heartfelt 
zeal in the days of tumult and trouble. Our readers will mark 
the strong distinction between the obedience due to the chieftain 
from his clan, and to the feudal lord from his vassals. "The 
former, though livmg upon his bounty, and quartered upon his 
hospitality, never for a moment considered him as a master, but 
as a chief or a patriarch, to whom their service was a debt of 
wratitude, and their obedience the free-will offering of their affec- 
tion. ‘Lhe latter, depending upon the will of their lord for their 
very existence, took their rank but a very few degrees above the 
other livmg animals upon the estate, and were taught to feel them- 
selves the creatures of his will, and the slaves of his pleasure. 
‘The mode in which these pensioners upon the civil list of Fergus 
are daily entertamed, is thus pourtrayed. 


“ The hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the first 
story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a huge oaken table 
extended through its whole length. The apparatus for dinner was 
simple, even to rudeness, and the company numerous, even to. 
crowding. At the head of the table was the Chief himself, with 
Edward, and two or three Highland visitors of neighbouring clans; 
the elders of his own tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as they were 
called, who occupied portions of his estate as mortgagers or 
lessees, sat next in rank; beneath them, their sons and nephews, 
and foster brethren ; then the officers of the Chief’s household, ac- 
cording 
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cording to their order ; and, lowest of all, the tenants who actually 
cultivated the ground, Even beyond this long perspective, Edward 
might see upon the green, to which a huge pair of folding doors 
opened, a multitude of Highlanders of a yet inferior description, 
who, nevertheless, were considered as guests, and had their share 
both of the countenance of the entertainer, and of the cheer of the 
day. Inthe distance, and fluctuating round this extreme verge of 
the banquet was a changeful group of women, ragged boys and girls, 
beggars, young and old, large greyhounds, and terriers, and _point- 
ers, and curs of low degree; all of whom took some interest, more 
or less immediate, in the main action of the piece. 

“ This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line of eco- 
nomy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes of 
fish, game, &c., which were at the upper end of the table, and im- 
mediately under the eye of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy joints of mutton and beet, which, but for the 
absence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, resembled the rude fes- 
tivity of the banquet of Penelope's suitors. But the central dish 
was a yearling lamb, called ‘ a hog in harst,’ roasted whole. It 
Was set upon its legs, with a bunch of parsley in its mouth, and was 
probably exhibited in that form to gratify the pride of the cook, 
who piqued himself more on the plenty than the elegance of his 
master’s table. The sides of the poor animal were fiercely attacked 
by the clans-men, some with dirks, others with the knives which 
were usually in the same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon 
rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower down still, the 
victuals seemed of yet coarser quality, though sufficiently abundant. 
Broth, onions, cheese, and the fragments of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor, who feasted in the open air. 

“ ‘The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under 
similar regulations. Excellent claret and champagne were liberally 
distributed among the Chief’s immediate neighbours; whiskey, 
plain or diluted, and strong-beer, refreshed those who sat near the 
lower end. Nor did this inequality of distribution appear to give 
the least offence.’ Vol. I, p. 305. 

Whatever effect these Highland scenes and their accompanying 
sports might have upon the stay of Waverley in the mausion of 
Fergus, another and a still stronger reason for delay arises from 
the charms of Flora Mac lvor, the chieftain’s sister, with whom 
he is deeply enamoured. The character of this lady is in many 
points the reverse of Rose Bradwardine; the features of her 
mind are cast in a higher mould; while their own charins com- 
mand yespect, they derive an additional lustre from her heroic 
attachment to the exiled family of Stuart. With her brotlier’s 
zeal are mingled the more selfish views of ambition and revenge ; 
her’s is the offspring of a pure and disinterested affection. In 
this delightful retreat the young soldier fingers, unconscious of 
the Jength of his yisjt, til the fascination is broken by a burst of 
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events of the most dangerous aud perplexing nature. On one 
morning he receives a letter from his commanding officer, com- 
manding him to retun} to his quarters, under a threat of being 
reported to the War-Office, and reproaching bim with a neglect 
of las duty as a soldier ; and on the next he hears that his father 
is deprived of his place under ministry with dishonour, and that 
he himself is superseded in the Gazette as absent without leave. 
Letters both from his father and his uncle arrive, charging him to 
resign his commission tstantly, nor to serve any longer under a 
government, by whom his family had been so disgraced. In the 
midst of the tumult of mind occasioned by these unexpected 
events, he is made acquainted by Fergus with all the de: signs of 
the Highlanders in favour of their exiled prince, and is invited 
to join theiv standard. ‘Vo this he demurs, as having so lately 
served under the reigning government. In the inidst of these 
distracting circumstances, a letter from Rose Bradwazdine ar- 
rives, informing him that the military were in possession of ‘Tully 
Veolan, that her father had fled, and that he himself was sought 
wih the severest scrutiny. Previous to the receipt of this, he had 
made an offer of marriage to Flora, which strongly meets with 
her brother’s approbation, but is coldly received by herself, to 
whom the feelmgs of patriotism seem niore congenial than those 
of the softer passion. ‘The letter trom Rose leads him to a re- 
solution of departure, no less for his own sake, than for that of the 
family of Brady ardine, and in spite of the entreaties of Fergus, 
he proceeds on his way to Edinburgh. Before, however, he has 
performed half his journey, his horse is recognised by a puri- 
tanical landlord, Mr. Ebenezer Cruicshanks, as the property of 
Fergus, and afier some ludicrous adventures he is brought before 
Major Melville as a suspected person. “The Major, upon hear- 
ing his name, informs bim that a warrant for ligh treason is 
issued agamst him, and he is sent prisoner, under an escort, to 
Stuling. Betore, however, they arrive, he is rescued, after 4 
sharp contest, by a pretended pedlar aud a party of Highianders. 
Dunnag the contlict. he is severely wounded, and is conveyed 
seuselesss to an ankuown hovel, where he is attended by an old 
woman, from whom he can gain no intelligence of bis situation. 
During his sickness, however, he fancies that another form of a 
younger and more lovely femate is flitting round his bed, and that 
other voices beside that of the old lady and her highland coms 
pany are heard, but all his attempts to discover his mysterious 
Visitors prove fiuitless. When he is sufficiently recovered, he is 
again couveyed as a prisoner to the castle at Edinburgh, which 
was then in the possession of Prince Edward, the Pretender. 
As he waits in the hall of Holyrood-House, he is accosted by 
Fergus, who informs him of his hberation, and presents him to 
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the Chevalier in persén. He is most graciously received, and is 
appointed major in the newly-raised army, and an aide-de-camp 
to the Chevalier himself. In this situation he attends his new 
master at the important contest near the village of Preston, the 
success of which to the rebellious cause is sufficiently known, 
A very accurate and spirited sketch of this celebrated battle is 
presented to the reader, not more faithful in point of historical 
fact, than interesting as a military detail. In this conflict, Col. 
G , his late commander, is killed ; but Waverley has the 
satisfaction of saving the life of an English oflicer of considerable 
rank and consequence, Col. ‘Talbot, who is afterwards as a pri- 
soner committed to his care. ‘This gentleman is discovered to 
be an intimate friend of Sir Everard, and to have been formerly 
obliged by him in more than one of those iaiportant points which 
render life a blessing. It was his promise to the old baronet to 
undertake the cause of his nephew, and to preserve him, if pos- 
sible, from the dangers which threatened him on every side. 
From him Waverley learns, that he stood accused of exciting 
mutiny in his troop, and of seducing the king’s soldiers from their 
allegiance, and that one of those whom he had brought with him 
from Waverley had in consequence been shot. Low to account 
for this he is totally at a loss, till in a subsequent part of the his« 
tory it appears, that Donald Bean, at whose cavern be had slept, 
had contrived during the night to possess himself of one of his 
seals, and, under the disguise of a pedlar, to deliver letters to 
Waverley’s troop, as from their captain, inciting them to desert 
the cause of the king and the government. By his means also, 
various letters, addressed to Waverley by his commanding officer, 
entreating him to return to his duty, bad been secreted, which 
accounted for that apparently harsh and sudden step of the War- 
Office, in depriving him disgracefully of his comnussion. Our 
hero is enabled to make a due return to Col. ‘Talbot for his kind- 
ness and generosity, by procuring his retease, and enabling him 
to return to his family, who were suffering the severest afflictions 
during his absence. After this, Waverley accompanies the Che- 
valier on his mad expedition, with a handful of Highlanders, mto 
the heart of the kingdom; during which a quarrel, of a very 
serious nature, arises between himself and Fergus. ‘The dispute 
arose, in the first instance, from a refusal on the part of Waverley 
to make any farther solicitations to obtam the haud of Flora Mae 
Ivor, by whom he had been so often repulsed with the most po- 
sive aud cold denials. ‘This refusal Fergus attributes, through 
mformation which he receives from the Chevalier himeelf, to a 
secret attachment to Kose Bradwardine, of whom Fergus had 
lately professed himself an admirer. After a scene winch Will 
represent the influence of clansbip over the tee.ings of the High- 
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landers, one of whom attempts the life of Waverley, he is ebale, 
lenged by Fergus. The rencontre, however, is prevented by 
the imterfereuce of the chevalier, who, it appears, had misunder- 
stood the pirport of some private information which he had re- 
ceived. After, however, the retreat of the rebel army to Scot- 
land is determined upon, the spirits of Fergus are depressed, 
he seeks a reconciliation with Waverley, advising him to make the 
best of his way to France, as their cause was entirely ruined ; and 
‘he farther recommends him to marry Rose Bradwardine, as all 
his own ambitions views are past ; and he is persuaded, from the 
warning of an evil phantom, in which he has the most implicit 
contidence, that he shall not survive many days. Waverley, m 
the course of a midnight retreat, is bewildered, and after lying 
perdue for some time ma Cumberland cottage, makes his way to 
London, and takes refuge in the house of Col. Talbot ; who at 
his earnest desire to vist Scotland, and to discover the state of 
the Bradwardine family, and particularly of Rose, procures 
him a passport, intended origijally for his nephew. By these 


means be reaches Tully Veolau, which he finds in desolation and 
almost m rus. 


* While plunged in the sad reflections which the scene excited, 
he was looking around for some one who might explain the fate of 
the inhabitants, he heard a voice from the interior of the building, 
singing, in well-remembered accents, an old Scottish song :— 


“« «They came upon us in the night, 

And brake my bower and slew my knight: 
My servants a’for life did flee, 

And left us in extremitie. 

They slew my knight, to me sae dear; 
They slew my knight and drave his gear ; 
The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.’ 


«* Alas,” thought Edward, ¢ is it thou? Poor helpless being, art 
thou alone left, to gibber and moan, and fill with thy wild and un- 
connected scraps of minstrelsy the halls that protected thee ?’ 
He then called first low, and then lowler, ‘ Davie—Davie Gellat- 
ley.’ 

“ The poor simpleton shewed himself from among the ruins of a 
sort of green-house, that once terminated what was called thie Ter- 
race-walk, but at first sight of a stranger retreated, as if in terror. 
Waverley, remembering his habits, began to whistle a tune te which 
he was partial, which Davie had expressed great pleasure in listening 


to, and had picked up from him by the ear. Our hero's minstrels 
no more equalled that of Blondel, than poor Davie resembled Caeur 
de Liok ; but the melody had the same etiect of producing recogni- 
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tion. Davie again stole from his lurking place, but timidly, while 
Waverley, afraid of frightening him, stood making the most encou- 
raging signals he could devise.—‘ It’s his ghaist,’ muttered Davie ; 
yet, coming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his living acquaint- 
ance, The poor fool himself seemed the bn tle of what he was. 
The sort of peculiar dress in which he had been dressed in better 
days, shewed only miserable rags of its whimsical finery, the lack of 
which was oddly supplied by the remnants of tapestried hangings, 
window curtains, and shreds of pictures, with which he had bedi- 
zened his tatters. His face, too, had lost its vacant and careless air, 
and the poor creature looked hollow-eyed, meagre, half-starved, and 
nervous, to a pitiable degree. After long hesitation, he at length 
approached Waverley with some confidence, looked him sadly in the 
face, and said, ¢ A‘ dead and gane—a’ dead and gane.’ 

«© « Who are dead?’ said Waverley, forgetting the incapacity of 
Davie to hold any connected discourse. 

* ¢ Baron—and Baillie—and Sanders Sanderson—and Lady 
Rose, that sang sae sweet—A’ dead and gane—dead and gane. 


“ « But follow, follow me, 
While glow-worms light the lea, 
I’}l shew ye where the dead should be— 
Each in his shroud, 
While winds pipe loud, 
And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 
Follow, tollow me ; 
Brave should he be 
That treads by the night the dead man’s lea.’ 


** With these words, chaunted in a wild and earnest. tone, he 
made a sign to Waverley to follow him, and walked rapidly towards 
the bottom of the garden, tracing the bank of the stream, which, it 
may be remembered, was its eastern boundary.”” Vol. II. p. 226. 


He follows Davie, and finds the old baron concealed in the 
house of old Janet, Davie’s mother, whom he recognises as his 
mnysterious nurse, after his deliverance from the escort of the 
king’s troops, whe were conducting him a prisoner to Stirling. 
From her he learns that the pedlar who rescued him was Donald 
Bean, who was prevailed upon to undertake this service by a 
large reward from Rose Bradwardine ; and that it was her form, 
which flitted round his couch during his illness, that a letter from 
her to the Chevalier explained his situation, and that in consequence 
a guard was sent to conduct him to Edinburgh. It was from 
this letter, of course, that the Chevalier had conceived that a 
more settled attachment had been formed between them, than did 
at that time really exist. During his stay at the cottage, a letter 
from Col. Talbot arrives, enclosing a free pardon both for him- 
self and for the baron of Bradwardine, who gives his consent to 
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the union of the families. ‘The estate at Tally: Veolan becomes 
by forfeiture the property of a distant relation of the Bradwar- 
dine family, who, from the acts of hostility shewn him by the 
terantry, is happy to dispose of it at a price far below its value : 
it is accordingly bought in with Waverley’s money, aud presented 
in due form to the old baron. 

Fergus having been taken prisoner after the battles of Falkirk 
and Culloden, is condemned to suffer for high treason, and is 
accordingly, with Evan Dhu, executed at Carhsle. The parting 
scene between Waverley and bimself 1s drawn with much dignity 
and pathos. Flora, the heroic, the disinterested partizan of the 
unfortuuate cause, ends her days in a convent abroad. 

We have thus given a short sketch of the story, which is in 

itself too interesting for un. abridgement, and ‘too replete with 
raried meident to bear the rapidity of a dry detail. If, however, 
from our imperfeet outline, we shall have induced the reader to 
enjoy the full colouring im the original, we shall not have failed 
in our desire of discovering to his “mind a source of valuable and 
legitimate ainusement. 

We are unwilling to consider this publication in the light of a. 
common novel, whose fate it is to be devoured with rapidity for 
the day, and to be afterwards forgotten for ever ; but as a vehicle 
of curious accurate information upon a subject which must at all 
times demand our attention—the history and manners of a very 
very large aud renowned portion of the inhabitants of these 
islands ; of a race who, within these few years, have vanished 
trom the face of their native laud, but have left their names and 
their actions behind them as monuments of spirited independ- 
ence, and of intre pid lovalty to that unfortunate family, who now 
with their brave defeuders are for ever gone. We would recom- 
mend this tule, as faithfully embodying ihe lives, the manners, and 
the opinions of this dc pat led race, “und as affording those features. 

of oncient davs, which vo man probably, besides its author, has 
had the meats to collect, the desire to preserve, or the power to 
pourtray. ‘This tale should be ranked in the same class with 
the Arabian Nights’ entertainments, im which the story, however 
it may for a moment engage the attention, is but of hide conse- 
qnehkce, In proportion to the faithful picture ‘which they present 
of the manners aid customs of the east. 

Although there are characters sufficient to awaken the attention, 
and to dive wsily the scenes, yet they are not in sufficient number 
to perplex the memory, or to confuse the incidents, ‘Their spirit 
is well kept up till the very last, and they relieve one another 
with so much art, that the reader’ will not find himself wearied 


even with the pedantic ¢ jargon of the old baron of Bradwar- 
dine. | Dy ee ba Soe 


Upon 
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Upon the character of Davy Gellatly we must observe, that 
although this sort of personage is but little kuown in England, 
yet in Scotland it is by no means uncommon. Iu almost every 


small town there is a sort of public idiot, bearing the propor- 


tion, as we conceive, of about two of knave to three of fool, 
who is conSidered so necessary an appendage to the dignity of 
the place, that when he grows old, there is generally a young 
one in training as his successor. Davy appears to have been 
formed by the author, in some measure, upon the model of 
Shakespeare’s fools, and we think that the similarity between him- 
self and the fool in King Lear is peculiarly striking. We shall 
also call the attention of our readers to a circumstance in which 
they have doubtless auticipated us, the strong _similarity’ be- 
tween sume turns in the character of Davy and those of Blanche 
of Devon: particularly the warning given by both in wild and 
incoherent song. ‘There is a melancholy tale also attached to 
both their histories which strongly marks their resemblance, 
Not indeed that we would prove the one to be a copy of the 
other, this would be too much for our purpose: the peculiar 
traits of similarity are just strong enough to mark. them the off- 
spring of the same hand, and the creatures of the same poetic 
mind. 

Fergus Mac Ivor is a character drawn by a inaster’s pencil, 
from his first introduction in the wilds of the Highlands to the 
final scene before his execution, all the various features which 
the author conceived are fully expressed. ven in his last mo- 
ments, while we shudder at his wild and intriguing ambition, we 
admire his original and powerful genius, we honour his generous 
and intrepid fidelity, Lf feminine softness, joined to the most 
romantic patriotism, can delight our readers, of Flora they wilk 
feel themselves the devoted admirers. Of Rose Bradwardine 
we read more than we see; the sweetness of her character, and’ 
the silent warmth of her affection for our hero, render her worthy 
of him. 

Of Waverley himself we shall say but little, as his character 
is far too common to need a comment; we can only say that his 
wanderings are not gratuitous, nor is he wavering and indecisive 
only because the author chooses.to make him so. Every feature 
in his character is formed by education, and it is to this first 
source that we are constantly referred for a just and sufficient 
eause of all the wandering passions as they arise in his mind. 

_ The secondary personages are drawn with much spirit and fides 
lity, and with a very striking knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the Scotch temper and disposition. ‘The incidents are (to use a 
very vile phrase) all founded on fact, and the historical parts are - 
related with much accuracy. The time which has elapsed pris 
Q t 
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the year 1745 has allowed the author the liberty of introdhicing 
fe igned characters as actors in those real scenes, without weary. 
mg the patience or disgusting the credulity of the reader. Here 
our author has a powerful advantage over our celebrated novellist 
of modern days, } ast iss Edgeworth: that Fergus Mac Ivor should 
have been a partizan of the Stuart race, that he should have fought 
at Calloden, and have been executed at Carlisle, we can, as far 
as the purposes of the tale are concerned, readily and sufficiently 
believe ; but that Lord Oldborough should have been a minister 
of the King’s sin 1808, isa height of absurdity to which no vi- 
gour of imagination or power of fancy can possibly reach. ‘The 
character of Donald Bean, for instance, upou whose agency so 
much of the tale depends, was by no means uncommon upon 
the Highland borders. ‘There are those still living who well re- 
member the ravages inflicted by the clan of the Macgregors, and 
their chief, Rob Roy, who inhabited the caves which are con- 
cealed amidst the inaccessible passes and insurmountable steeps 
«f the northern side of Ben Lomond. 

The livelier scenes which are displayed in the course of the 
tale are of the most amusing species, because they flow so natu- 
rally from the personages before us, that the characters, not the 
author, appear to speak. A strong vein of very original humour 
tarks the whole; in most instances it is Indeed of a local and 
particular nature, but in many cases it assumes a more general 
appearance. A scene between Sir Everard’s Jacobite chaplain 
and his bookseller is drawn in a style which shews the author to 
have read and relished Swift in no ordinary degree *. 


* Here he preduced two immense folded packets, which ap« 
peared each to contain a whole ream of closely -written manuscripte 
They had been the labour of the worthy man’s whole life; and 
never were labour and zeal more absurdly wasted. He had at one 
time gone to London, with an intention of giving them to the world, 
by the medium of a bookseller in Little Britain, well known to deal 
iv such commoditie 3 and to whem he was instructed to address 
himself ja a particular phrase, and with a@ certain sign, which, it 
scems, possed at that time current among the initiated Jacobites 
The moment Mr. Pembroke had uttered the Shibboleth with the 
approp vi shed gesture, the bibliopolist greeted him, notw ithstanding 
every disclgmation, by the title of Doctor, and conveying him into 
his back shop, after inspecting every possible and impossible place 
of concealinent, he commenced: * Eh, doctor —Well—all under 
the reso—snug—I keep no holes here even for a Hanoverian rat to 
bid im And, what—ch! any good news fram our friends over 
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lhe water?—and how does the worthy King of France ?—Or 
perhaps you are more lately from Rome? it must be Rome will do 
it at last—the church must light its candle at the old lamp.—Eh— 
what, cautious? I like you the better; but no fear.” Here Mr. 
Pembroke with some difficulty stopt a torrent of interrogations, 
eked out with signs, nods, and winks; and, having convinced the 
bookseller that he did him too much honour in supposing him ai 
emissary of exiled royalty, he explained his real Bandiiees The 
man of books with a much more composed air proceeded to exa- 
mine the manuscripts. The title of the first was, ‘ A Dissent from 
Dissenters, or the Comprehension confuted ; shewing the impossi- 
bility of any composition between the Church and Puritans, Pres- 
byterians, or Sectaries of any description; illustrated from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, and the soundest contro 
versial Divines.’? To this work the bookseller positively demurred. 
* Well meant,’ he said, ‘ and learned, doubtless; but the time had 
gone by. Printed on small pica it would run to eight hundred 


pares and could never pay. Begged therefore to be excused— 
,oved and honoured the true church from his soul, and, had it 
been a sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve-penny touch—why 


= I would venture something for the honour of the cloth—-But come, 


R let’s see the other. ‘* Right Hereditary righted!’—Ay! there's 
. some sense in this, Hum—hum—hunt—pages so many, paper so 
d much, letter-press —-—Ay—I’ll tell you, though, doctor, you must, 
r knock out some of the Latin and Greek; heavy, doctor, damn’d 


heavy—=(beg your pardon) and if you throw in a few grains more 


+ pepper—I am he that never peached my author—I have published 
to for Drake and Charlwood Lawton, and poor Amherst—Ah, Caleb! 
Caleb! Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb starve, and so many 
- fat reetors and squires annng us. J gave him a dinner once a- 
we week ; but, Lord love you, w at's once a-week, when a man does 
oe not know where to go the other six days?~~Well, but [ must shew 
al the manuscript to little Tom Alibi the solicitor, who manages all 
ld, wy L Ww aflairs—must keep on the windy side -the mob were very 
leat uacivil the last time in Old Palace Yard all whigs and roundheads 
a ' every man of them, Williamites and Hanover rats.” . 
< _ & The next day Mr. Pembroke again called on the publisher, 
ote but found Tom Alibi’s advice had determined him against under- 
the taking the work, - ‘Not but what I would go to+(What was | 
Jing yoing to say?) to the plantations for the church with pleasurer— 
ants but, dear dactor, | have a wife and family ; but, to show my zeal, 
lace L'il recomnend the job to my neighbour l'vrimmel~-he is a bachelor, 
nder and leaving off business, $0 a voyage ina westero barge would not, 
aA lncoavenience him.’ But Mr. Trimmel was also obdurate, and Mr. 
‘coll Pem roke, fortunately perchance for himself, was compelled to re-. 
pus? turn to Waverley-Honour with his treatise in vindication of the real 
rks of fundamental principles of church and state sately packed in hig 
alter maddle-bags.” Vol. I. p. 55. . 
m wv Of the more serious portions of the history we can speak with 


Unquahfied approbation; the very few pathetic sconeg- whials 
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occur are short, dignified, and affecting. ‘The love scewes are 
sufficiently contracted to produce that very uncommon sensation 
in the mind, a wish that they were longer. ‘The sentiments are’ 
uniformly good, and such as cannot fail to make a strong im- 
pression upon the mind of a thinking reader. We were much 
pleased with the followmg remarks upon a mode of education 
which is daily gaming ground, and threatens, by Hs extension to 
more advanced periods of youth, to render the minds of the 
rising generation pert, superficial, and effeminate. 


« Put the character of Edward Waverley was remote from either 
of these. His powers of apprehension were so uncommonly quick, 
as almost to resemble intuition, and the chief care of his preceptor 
was to prevent him, asa sportsman would phrase it, from over-run- 
ning his game, that is, trom acquiring his knowledge in a slight, 
flimsy, and nradequate manner. And here the instructor had to 
coubat another propensity too often united with brilliancy of fancy 
and vivacity of talent,—that indoleuce, namely, of disposition, 
which can only be stirred by some strong motive of gratification, 
and which renounces study so soun as curiosity is gratified, the 
pleasure of conquering the first difficulties exhausted, and the no- 
velty of pursuit at an end. Edward would throw himself with 
spirit upon any classical author of which his preceptor proposed the 
perusal, make hiurself master of the style so far as to understand 
the story, and if that pleased or interested him, Ire finished the vo- 
lame. But it was in vain to attempt fixing his attentiow on critical 
distinctions of philology, upon the difference of idiom, the beauty 
of felicitous expression, or the artificial combinations of syntax. 
* T can read and understand a Latin author,’ said yoang Edward, 
with the self-confidence and rash reasoning of fifteen, * and Sca- 
liger or Bentley could not do much nore.’ Alas! while he was 
thus permitted to read only for the gratification of his own amuse- 
ment, he foresaw not that he was losing for ever the opportunity of 
acquiring habits of firm and incumbent application, of gaining the 
art of controuling, directing, and concentrating the powers of his 
own mind for earnest investigation,—an art far more essential thaw 
even that learning which is the primary object of study. 

“ } am aware I may be here reminded of the necessity of ren- 
dering instruction agreeable to youth, and of ‘Tasso’s infusion of 
honey into the medicine prepared for a child; but an age in which 
children are taught the driest doctrines by the insinuating method 
of instructive games, has little reason to dread the consequences of 
study being sendered too ‘serious or severe. The history of En- 
gland is now reduced to a game at cards, the preblems of mathe- 
matics to puzzles and riddles, and the doctrines of arithmetic may, 
we are assured, be sufficiently acquired by spending a few hours 
a-week at a new and complicated edition of the Royal Game of the 
Goose. There wants bat one step further, and the Crecd and Ter 
Commandments may be taught in the same manner, without the 
mecessity of the grave face, deliberate tane of recital, and devout 
attention 
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wttention hitherto exacted from the well-governed childhood of 
this realm. It may in the mean time be subject of serious consi- 
deration, whether those who are accustemed only to acquire in- 
struction through the medium of amusement, may net be brought 
to reject that which appreaches under the aspect of study; whether 
those whe learn history by the cards, may not be led to prefer the 
means te the end; and whether, were we to teach religion in the 
way of sport, our pupils might not thereby be gradually induced 
to make sport of their religion.’ ‘To our young hero, who was per- 
mitted to seek his instruction only according to the bent of his 
own mind, and who, of consequence, only sought it so long as it 
afforded him amusement, the indulgence of his tutors was-attended 
with evil consequences, which long continued to influence his cha 
racter, happiness, and utility.” Vel. I. p. 39. 


Let those who are engaged in forming the minds ef the youth 
of this country not disdam to receive a hint even from the trifling 
pages of a novel, and let those who are placed under their care, 
as they value both themselves and thew best hopes, learn from the 
character of Waverley early to distrust that inordjnate self-conti- 
gence, and that over-bearmg petulance, which teaches them to 
despise that order, that labour, and that discipline of the mind, 
which can alone secure to them the full completion of their am- 
bitious views. ‘The most fatal enemies to the bright prospects 
of future disunction are the ramblings of superticial enquiry, 
and the pride of conceited indolearce. ! 

The religious opinieys expregsed in the course of the tale are 
few, but of those few we fully approve. ‘The loyalty and strength 
of the political sentiments clearly prove their author to be a man 
ef a sownd and vigorous mind, whose talents have not been low- 
ered, nor whose spirit debased by the flimsy theories and the 
mawkish speculations of modern metaphysical politics. ‘The 
ltumourous and happy adaptation of legal terms shew no mode- 
rate acquaintance avith the arcana of the law, and a perpetual al- 
lusion to the English and the Latin classics no common share of 
écholarship and of taste. 

‘That there are faults in the work we cannot deny, and some 
glaring crrors, which we could heartily wish in a second edition 
were altered or erased, as they have a tendency to lessen the per- 
manent value of the work, and to place it in the scale of agnore 
common production. ‘The pieces of intelligence which are re- 
presented as appearing in the newspapers, savour much more of 
modern manners, than “ sixty years since;” such as the super- 
session ef Waverley in the form of a paragraph. 


“ We understand that this same Richard Waverley, who hath 
done all this, is not the only example of the Wavering Honour of 
W-v-r-l-y H-n-r. See the Gazette of this day.’ 

‘ Now 
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Now this isa pun which would disgrace even the Morning 
Post of the present day, and sixty years since we believe the 
a of fools was not blessed with so congenial an archivist. 

Ve object, upon the same grounds, to the relation of the death 
of R. Waverley, and of the exhibition of old Bradwardine’s 
absurdity in pullmg off the boot of the Prince. “ Some- 
thing too much of this ;” even were the anécdote in character, 
we think that the indication of the Baron's intention to perform 
it would have beeu sufficient. There is here and there a ten- 
dency to caricature and broad farce, which we are persuaded 
that the good taste of the author himself will discover, and his 
good sense will correct. Of the poetry which is interspersed 
we can speak in the highest terms. The. following isa poem 
on the oak tree which grew over the tomb of the gallant W ogan, 
a name which will stand for ever honoured j iu the memory of 
every loyalist and patriot :— 


* TO AN OAK TREE, 


** In the Church-yard of » in the Highlands of Scotland, said 
to mark the Grave of Captain Wogan, killed in 1649, 





«* Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 
Full proudly | may thy branches wave, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 
And valour fills a timeless grave, 


¢¢ And thou, brave tenant of the tomb! 
Repine not if our clime deny, 
Above thine honour’d sod to bloom, 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 


s¢ These owe their birth to genial May ; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 
Before the winter storm decay— 
And can their worth be type of thine? 


** No! for, mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still higher swell’d thy dauntless heart, 
And, while Despair the scene was closing, 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 


« *Twas then thou sought’st en Albyn’s hill, 

(Wher England's sons the strife resign’d,) 
ed race resistmg still, 

And unsubdued though unrefined. 


as ba death’s-hour heard no kindred wail, 
Ne holy knell thy requiem rang; 
Thy mourners were the. plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamourous pibroch sung, 
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€* Yet who, in Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest term away, 
Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Though darken’d ere its noontide day? 


‘© Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer’s drought, and winter’s gloom! a 
Rome bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 
And Albyn shadows. Wogan’s tomb.” Vol, IL. p. 109, 


If the testimony of this witness be not sufficient to work ¢on- 
viction in the reader’s mind as to the name of the author, he will 
tind still fuller testimony in other poems, which we -have not 
yoom to extract. Whoever may be the author of the prose, we 
strongly suspect that the poetry at least was writtemby W. Scott; 
if our conjecture is unfounded, we congratulate the world on the 
appearance of a new poet, whose genius bears so striking a re- 
semblance to their old favourite. Respecting the prose, we 
own that our suspicions are very strong of Walter Scott, as in 
very few besides himself are united that strength of feelimg, that 
richness of anecdote, that store of historical knowledge, that 
accuraey of legal information, and. above all, those high coustitus 
tional principles whieh dignify and adorn the mind. of that origi- 
nal and native poet. . | 

Much, however, as we respect the attachment of the author 
to the peculiarities of his country, we could wish that in a second 
edition he would sacritice sonte few of them to our foolish pre+ 
judices in the south, and restore to the following lines, as to the 
old Baron of _Bradwardine, their forfeited quantity :— 


“ Moritur, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos,” 
6é ” 5 7 . 
JSungarque inant 
Munere.” 


Leaving, however, these trifling inaccuracics, we can earnestly 
recommend these volumes to our readers, as Containing a treasure 
of anecdote and information upon these subjects, which few but 
the author of the present tale could so accurately présent or so 
successtully embody. 

We ought to have before observed, that, to justify, the second 
name, “ "is sixty years since,” the author informs us that this 
tale was written nt the year 1805; of this we haVe no reason to 
doubt; the first sketches were probably draws at that period, al- 
though, from the use of certain cant words of the present year, 
such as tact, bivouacking, the Cossacks, Sc. we are of opimion 
that the finishing stroke has been but very lately applied, 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Ant. 7. ‘An Introduction to the Doctrine of. the setts, 
and to the Athanasian Creed. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop of St. David's. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons: 1814. 


Although we do not in all points agree with the worthy Bishop, 
we shall ever entertain the highest respect for his learning, and 
veneration for his character. Few have met the prevailing errors 
of the time (one only excepted) with more zeal, or combated 
them with more general utility. This tract appears to have been 
written not so much for the use of his dioc ese, as for the instruc- 
tion of those, with whom by his preferment in Durham he is 
also comnected. [tis published at Neweastle, which is a place, 
as we understand, abounding with that fetal abortion of human 
folly, Socimanism. If any tract could shortly and decisively meet 
the threadbare objections of the modern Unitarians, it is the pre- 
sent; to those who are yet wavermg on the brink of a dental of 
their Saviour, it may act as a means of preservation, us it speaks 
to their reason and to their understanding. We fear that an old 
Unitarian is too hardened an animal to be assailed by such wea- 
pons, it being his business to invent objections, not to attend to 
their answers; or, according to Mrs. D. Western’s description 
of Socrates, not to ask vour opinion, but to form you of. his. | 

‘This httle tract is adapted even to the lowest understanding, 
for notwithstanding the infinite conceit of the enemies of the 
Gospel, the majority of those who oppose the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity must be so ranked. For’ those who content themselves 
with the crambe recocta of worn-out objections against the fun- 
damental article of the Christian faith, without the slightest in- 
clination to listen to their refutation, or to consider their answers, 
cannot be held very Ingh im the class of reasoning beings. 

From the beginning of the Bishop's introduction, which we 


shall cite, the reader will form a competent idea of the style and 
manner of the whole. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is the distinguishing tenet of 
Chitetianity, and the foundation of the Christian faith, all Chris- 
iians being baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Sdn, and 
af the Holy Ghost. It is the belief and profession of this faith, 
which makes us Christians, (for we are Christians, to use the w ord 
ef Tertullian, credendo, quod creditum factt Christianos ) and whick 
therefore is necessary to our salvation. 

< If the distinction of names in the baptismal ordinance be & 
real distinction of Persons, it will appear in other parts of the Scrip- 
tures 
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ures. We accordingly find it in Christ's promise to the Apostles, 
that © He would send the Holy Ghost from the Father ;’ in St. 
Yaul's declaration that * we have access through Christ by one 
Spirit to the Father ;’ and jn the Apostolical benediction, * the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” What can mark personality 
more strongly than grace, love, and fellowship? or than the means 
of access to the Father? or than Christ’s sending the Holy Ghost 
irom the Father? And can persons so united with the Almighty be 
other than God? than one God? for we know from the whole 
tenour of Scripture, that there is only one God. It appears there- 
fore from the baptismal erdinance, and from the other passages, 
that the great purpose of the Gospel was to make known the unity 
of the Godhead in the three divine Persons, the merciful and gra- 
cious authors of man’s salyation. ‘Tertullian calls the revelation 
of this faith, * the work of the Gospel, and substance of the New 
Testament.’ ’? P, 3. 
Anr. 8. Thanksgiving Sermon, preached in the Upiscopal 

Chapel, Edinburgh, by the Rev. J. Walker, dA. Ad. Minister 

of that Chapel. NRivingtons. 18) 4. 


We are ever ready to hail the exertions of our brethren ia 
Scotland, as to that portion of our primitive and apostolical 
Enelish Church we feel the most cordial attachment. ‘The Ja. 
bours of such men as Bishops Gleig and Sandford would adorn 
‘any age, and to Mr. Allison we are now paying out merited res 
spect. ‘Lo these and other names we should add, not among 
the last, that of the reverend author whose sermon is now before 
us. ‘There isa freedom of conception, and a peculiar copious- 
ness in the language, which is always accompanied with energy, 
and sometimes rises tuto eloqueuce. The author has defended 
with much vigour the controuling power of Providence over all 
human affairs, and particularly as it has appeared in the late 
awful events, to which even the most hardened infidel cannot 
look back without a humble recognition of the arm of the Al- 
mighty directing the storm. 


“ That all nature is under his control, all nature asserts in Jan- 
guage which is universally understood. The order and beauty of 
the universe point out his creative hand; the preservation of that 
erder and’ beauty proves his sustaining care. The laws of the 
whole material world were established by his wisdom, and are ad- 
ministered by his constant agency. Nothing is left to chance. 
There is nething in the system which we can justly call accident, 
Even the conduct of moral agents, of angels and of men, both 
good and bad, though to a certain extent it is free, is yet under 
the special guidance of Providence. Their conduct is never irre- 
3 sistibly 
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sistibly controlled. ‘They are permitted to act as their nature, their 
circumstances, and their disposition of virtue or of vice, direct 


them. Put the consequences are not in their own power. These 


consequences are ultimately controlled and directed, not always as 
the agent intended, but as it seemeth best to the soveresygn Dis- 
poser of all things, and as it shall ultimately be best fer the pur- 
poses of his moral government. The history of man exhibits this 
consolatory truth in copious detail. The power and policy of men 
are frequently bafiled, we know not how, and turned, in the most 
marvellous manner, to their utter contempt and confusion. The 
weakest means of a good cause, when its utmost strength has been 
successively tried in vain, are often at length successful, when hope 
has almost been subjected to despair. The proud expectations and 
insolent designs of bad men, resting apparently on the most power- 
ul combinations of temporal force, and public opinion, and artful 
policy, have frequently been blasted in the midst of absolute secu- 
rity, and by means which no human sagacity could imagine or an- 
ticipate. The numerous tremendeus judgments, and the no less 


numerous and merciful deliverances, which have visited nations 


and men, in their respective courses of vice and virtue, cannot, on 
any principle of science or religion, be justly attributed to acci- 
dent, or ablind course of events, nor justly or morally understood, 
without respect to a particular Providence. We may not be able 
to mark the process in detail; but the general conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that ‘they are the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in out 
eyes;’ that they are examples af the particular providence of God 
disposing the affairs of men; and proofs that he holds in his owa 
hand the complete superintendence and direct disposal of all things, 
of time and chance, of human policy and power.” P. 8, 


We are sorry that our limits will not allow a larger extract 
from this very able discourse; we can only recommend our 
readers to supply the deficiency by a perusal of the whole, and 
we can assure them that their expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. 

The notes upon this sermon, which are chiefly of a political 
tendeucy, shew the author to be a man of a stroug and fertile 
mind, wNo has passed a life of much practical observation, no 
less than deep reflection, who, with all the opportumities afs 
torded bam, bas either travelled nor thouglit in vain. We were 
much pleased with the substance of the followmg note :— 


*« Tt is really amusing, perhaps instructive, to observe the earn- 
estness and emphasis with which it is asserted in conversation, in 
print, and even in the pulpit, that we owe the blessings in which we 
now rejoice, to no particular set of men, to no particular train of 
measures. TI readily grant the position, but would qualify its ime 
port. T have endeavoured to shew, that we owe these blessings to 
the mercy of God, and to the marvellous agency of his providence: 


But 
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But proyidence acts through the medium of means. Themen and 
measures which have guided the councils of Great Britain for the 
last twenty years with little interruption, haye, as means, contri+ 
buted essentially to the result in which we rejoice. ‘The combina- 
tion by which this. result was ultimately obtained, no human fore- 
sight could possibly arrange, because the elemefhts were not within 
the control of human policy or power. But the example of Britain 
was visible, and her aid was ready; it was known to be ready, be- 
cause it was repeatedly granted, even when the hazard was great 
aud the effect every way doubtful, By the opposite system, so 
long and so obstimately urged, the stimulus.so strongly felt, so 
strikingly acknowledged, so obviously and se eminently useful, 
would have been wanting. The result I have now no wish to con- 
jecture. It is vain to deny the fact; with the admiration of which 
Europe at this moment resounds; and it is unjust to deny the merit 
which belongs to it.” P. 20. 


POETRY. 


Art. 9. The Condemned Vestal: a Poem, in Three Books 
8vo. TO pp. 1814. 


Notwithstanding the seriousness of its subject, this is one of 
the most comical poems that we have ever seen. It is like the 
old tragedy of King Cambyses, “ mixed full of pleasant mirth.” 
Before, however, we say any thing more on the poem, we think 
it our duty to censure that irreverent familiarity with which, in 
his dedication, the author alludes to the Deity. 


“To M. W. H. S., of friends the most sincere and affectionate ; 
of society the ornament and admiration ; of kindred the delight; 
blessed of the Supreme Almighty, and favoured by the world: to 
M. W. U.S. this poem, as a trifling memorial of early friendship, 
is inscribed, by the author.”’ 


At this goodly dedication we should feel much inclined to 
laugh, and particularly at the complete anticlimax of its close, 
were we not too much shocked by the writer's want of .reveren- 
tial feeling. As to his poem, it ts as miserable an abortion of 
the brain.as can possibly be conceived. In the sixteen hundred 
and fifty lines which ke has poured forth, there is not one which 
can be praised, He sets sense, grammar, metre, and rhyme, 
atutterdehance. A single specimen, and that by no means the 
Worst which could be found, our readers will, perhaps, consis 
der as abundantly suflicient to prove his demerits. 


** Now eeho’ing heav'n in, shatt’ring thunders rang, 
And whistling elements reverb’rate sang ; 
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The sharp-prong’d lightnings shiver as they graze, 
And length’ning comets perish in the blaze. 
‘The trembling deities disorder’d fly, 

And press their ranks to let the king pass by. 
Jove took his throne ; his majesty unclasp’d, ° 
And lock’d the reeking terrors as he grasp’d ; 
And as the thund’rer shook his orient seat, 
Karth’s entrails crawl'd in palpitating heat. 
With downcast eye th’ Olympian host appear, 
In mute obedience and wond'’ring fear ; 
Waiting the monarch’s sign to dare to smile: 
So proves the courtier, and so stems the guile.” 


Anrt.10. Long Ashion: a Poem, in Two Parts; descriptive 
of the local Scenery of that Village and its Environs, in- 
eluding St. Vincent's Rocks, Bristol, §c. By William 
Morgan, of Bower Ashton, late of Bristol. 8vo. 53 pp. 
1814. 


To write a good descriptive poem, isa task of not quite such 
easy achievement as many persons seem to imagine. For its ac- 
complishment, something more is required than to chuse a_pic- 
turesque subject, and to fill the paper with the common places 
of purling streams, whispermg zephyrs, distant hamlets, shady 
woods, grazing herds, and verdant plains. ‘That something we 
do not find in the composition before us. ‘The scenery de- 
scribed by Mr. Morgan offers, as we can bear witness, a noble 
theme to a poet: but, unfortunately, he is nothing more than a 
versitier. His lines have, indeed, no gross faults; saving aud 
excepting the unforgivable fault of being devoid of beauties. The 
reader toils on to the conclusion, and, when he has reached it, 
his memory retains not evena solitary sentence or image. Such 
being our opinion, we cannot flatter Mr. Morgan with the hope 


hat his poem will be so “ well received,” as to induce him to 


publish “ a quarto edition, embellished with views.” 


Ant. 11. An Ode to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &¢. 
Sc. &c. By Ireneus.. 8vo. Sipp. 1814. 


Friends as we are to the liberty of the press, we sometimes, 
when in an angry mood, are almost disposed to wish that, 3% 
far as regards the multitudinous productions of those who aspue 
to be thought poets, the previous censorship of the press, about 
which our Gallic neighbours are now hotly disputing, might be 
established in this country. How many fits of yawning an 
nausea, and how many attacks of dizziness and head-ach, would 
pot the luckless tribe of critics escape, if such a censorship 
ist 
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fsted, and the censors were men of taste! Mr. IJrenzus, for in- 
stance, would not be allowed to torment us, and our brother 
reviewers, by the publication of a hundred and thirty stanzas of 
the veriest trash that ever gathered dust on a bookseller’s shelf. 
‘That our readers may not imagine that we deal too harshly with 
this modern Pindar, we will gratify them with a brace of his 
best stanzas : 


« And Oh! could verse tell all he feels, 
Who tunes this artless lay— 
The wise design that silent steals, 
Till all’s matur’d—whilst ocean reels, 
Drunk with the blood—yes, blood that seals 
tive His fate, who fought the fray. 


si ‘To Wellesley, large the debt is true, 


= Patient, profound, and wise— 

PP. Projecting, realising too, 

That lofty wish a Statesman drew, 

uch To die, or else the foe subdue ;— 
) aCe The vintage shelter as it grew, 
pic- Give home to slaves, no dwelling knew ; 

Freedom protect with steady view, 
ware Attack, invade, the foe pursue— 
vadly *Twas sought—’tis gain’d—the prize.” 
we 

- Arr. 12. Selections from the popular Poetry of the HWindoos. 
ob ¢ Arranged and translated by Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq. 
= Major of the Hon, Fast India Company's Service in Bengal, 


The and Author of “ Letters from a Mahratta Camp.’ Small 
Svo. 130 pp. 1814. 


dl it, 

Such However rude it may be, the popular poetry of any countr¢ 
hope & cannot but be an object of interest to a plilosophical observer, 
nm to as affording no small insight into the manners, feelings, and cha- 


racter of the people, among whom it has obtaimed a currency. 
So wany circumstances, of various kings, have, of late years, 
, bt. called our attention to Hindostan, and so singular a race is that 
of the Hindoos, that a collection of popular Hindvo poetry could 
scarcely fail to be favourably received, even had the productions 


mes, themselves less. intrinsic merit than is really possessed by those 
it, a8 which Major Broughton has translated. With respect to the 
or language of the Hindoos, the translator tells us that 

abo 

ht be ““We are very apt to contemn it, as illiterate and vulgar; and as 
dof one used only by the lowest classes of the people ; whereas, in fact, 
oe itis simply rustic, and not vulgar ; can boast of many.admirable 
io literary productions ; and is spoken by every description of Hin- 
tech doos, in all the westera provinces of our extensive empire.” 


He 
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Ife adds the following curious facts : 


“In perusing these siuple poems, the English reader will be surs 
prised to meet with many of the thoughts and sentiments, clothed 
too in nearly the same words, and the same expressions of admira- 
tion and endearment, which he has been accustomed to admire in 
his own favourite poets. This similarity, and the ease with which 
I found the idioms of the two languages could be brought to assi- 
milate, greatly facilitated my progress in completing the work. I 
believe there is né language now spoken either in Europe or Asia, 


that would better bear a literal translation into English, than the 
Hlindeo,”’ 


‘Those who have been accustomed to consider all Asiatic poe- 
try as distinguished by gaudiness and inflation will be astonished 
to tind that the popular poetry of the Hindoos is almost en- 


tirely free from those faults. Itis, indeed, full of simplicity and 
ease. 


‘In their descriptions of female charms,’’ says the translator, 
* the images of the Hindoo poets are invariably taken from na- 
ture ; consequently are seldom extravagant, and they are always 
calculated to raise in the mind the sweet ideas of tenderness and 
delicacy. ‘The Hindoo nymph is lovely, but her charms are never 
heightened by that-kind of Bacchanalian tint which glows in_ the 
attractions of the Persian beaity. With the one we sigh to repose 
among shady bowers, or wander by the side of cooling streams ; ; to 
weave  chaplets of the Lotus or the Jessamine for her hair; and 
even fancy ourselves enamoured of one of the legitimate shepherd- 
esses of our pastoral poetry. With the other, we; burn to share the 
luxurious pleasurcs of the banquet; to celebrate her eyes in Ana- 
creontic measures; or toast her jetty ringlets in. bowls of liquid 
ruby. Our heated imagination pourtrays a Phryne or a Lais, «and 
we picture to our selves the wanton attractions of a Grecian or Ro- 
man courtezan. Love is equally the ruling passion of both, but of, 
different kinds ; that of the Hindoo is evident, yet tender; that of 
the Persian voluptuous and intoxicating. Nor is the character of 
their lovers lees distinctly marked ; the passion of the Hindoo youth 
is breathed for his mistress only; while that of the Persian , is 
equally excited by wine and music, by roses and nightingales, as 
by all the blandishment of his ¢ sugared’ charmer.” 


In his introductory essay, the translator has explained satis- 
factorily, and tu a neat style, the different kinds of metre winch 
are employed by the Hindoo poets, and has given some vale 
able information respecting the Hindoo people. Of his trans- 
jations be speaks in very modest. terms. » He offers them. more 
with the hope of inducing abler hands to undertake a similar task, 
than with avy sanguine expectation of their procur: my fame’ to 
himself. = 


sc J have 
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«<1 have,’’ declares he, “ endeavoured to make them as close as 
possible ; many of them are literal, at least as much so as a versi- 
‘fied, for I dare not say a poetical, translation can be: and I have 
seldom, I believe, altered an expression, or ventured to add or 
suppress an image or a sentiment.”’ : 


Perhaps it is this closeness of his version which has led him 
sometimes to admit faulty rhymes, and lines not sufficiently po- 
lished. On the whole, however, he has performetl his labour 
ina manner which is highly creditable to him ; and which, we 
sloubt not, will ensure the success of his volume. 


Art. 15. Modern Parnassus; or, the New Art of Poetry: 
a Poem, designed to supersede the Rules of -Aristotle, [o- 
race, Longinus, Vida, Boileau, and Pope. Small 8vo. 
70 pp. i514. | 


The title of this poem sufficiently shows that the composition 
which it introduces is of an ironical nature. ‘The irony, hows 
ever, is well sustained. The poem is divided into five. parts, 
namely, The Reformation; ‘The New Charter; Poetic Li- 
cence; ‘The Contrast; and ‘The Apology. ‘The author is ob- 
viously a man of learning and taste ; and of no mean poetical ta- 
lents. His satire is always decorous, generally just ; lis style is 
polished; and, with some few exceptions, his versification is not 
deficient either in spirit or ease. 


¢ MINERALOGY, 


Arr. 14. Account of the Basalts of Saxony. .By J. FP. 
Daubuisson. Translated by P. Neill, FLUS. £. and FL.S, 
8vo. 274 pp. 9s. Longman and Co. 1814. 


This is a volume which contains much solid information and 
deep research, upon a subject the most interesting to a mine- 
ralogist. ‘The description of the vast basaltic mountains of 


Saxony is drawn up in a manner, which reflects the greatest 


credit both upon the indefatigable research, aud the scientific 
accuracy of the author. ‘The work is accompanied by a very 
good map of those parts of Saxony and Bohemia which are 
brought under discussion. We are sorry that the narrowness of 
our limits, and our attention to subjects more generally interest- 
ing, prevent us from giving an analysis of this valuable work, 
but we can with the greatest contidence recommend it to those, 


who, by having dedicated their time and attention to the study 


of mineralogy, are best enabled both to judge of its merits and 
10 profat by its contents, - 
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EDUCATION. 


Arr. 15. Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, ad Usum Tirés 
num accommodatus, cum notulis et Lerico. Longman. 1815, 


This little book supplies a deficiency in the schoolmaster’s 
catalogue, which we have long wished to liave seen remedied. 
When a boy has just hobbled through the active and_ passive 
voice, he is generally plunged into the Greek ‘Testament or inte 
sop, both of which we esteem as too difficult for a beginner. 
"The samples are here so easy that the boy may begin them 
with the active voice, and thus immediately adapt the praxis to 
the rule: and by the time therefore that he has, gone through 
the first part of the Greek Grammar, he will be fully compe- 
tent to attack either bis ‘Testament or Farnaby. ‘This book 
will also, from its notes and little lexicon at the énd, be very 
useful to those, who, at a more advanced age, are desirous of 
teaching themselves the elements of the Greek language. 





r ” - 
MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
DIVINITY. 

The bmportance of Religious Establishments to the true Interests of Civil 
Society ; and the Necessity of Test laws for their Preservation. 1s. 

A Letter.to Mr. Goulding upon the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia, 
Popery, and Catholic Rneucipation, m Answer to his Preface to Mr. Hanting- 
ton's last Sermon. 1s. 6d, 

The Churcchinan Armed against the Errors of the Time. By the Society for 
the Distribution of ‘Tracts, in Defence of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as by Law established. Svols. Bvo. IL 5s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached at the Abbey Church in Bath, at the Visitation holden by 
the Rev, Dr. Phillott, Archdeacon, on Wednesday, July 6, 1814. By the Rey, 
Harvey Marriot, Rector of Claverton, 1s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached in the Chureh of Barton-under-Ncedwood, in the County 
of Statlord, on July 7, 1814, being the Day appoited ter a General Thanksgiving, 
by the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 1s, 

England’s Mercies and Duties ; aSermon preached in the Church of St. George, 
Little Bolton, Lancashire, Aprml 17, 1814. By the Rew. W. Thistlewaite, B.A, 
Minister. 1s. pb: 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into the present State of the Methodist Se 
cieties in this Kingdom, Xc. By a Member of the Society. 7s. Gd. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Moses. By the late Sir D. Michaclis, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German, by 
the Rev. Alexander Smuh, D.0. Minister of the Chapel of Garioch, Aberdect 
shire. 4 vols, vo. 2h. Bs. 

A Sketch of the State of British India, with a View of poiuting out the best 
Means of civilizing its Inhabitants, and diffusing the Knowledge of Christianity 
throughout the Eastern World, being the Substence of an Essay on these Subjects 
to which the University of Aberdeen adjudged Dr. Buchanan’s lrize. By the 
Rev. James Bryce. 8s0. 10s, Gd. 

A Dissertation on the Dragon, Beast, and False Prophet of the Apocalypse, im 
which Number 666 is satistactonly explained: and also a full Ailustsation of 
Dauicl’s Vision of the Ram and He-Gost, By Joln Edward Clarke, 840, 
10s. 6d. 

Reliquie Sacre: sive Auctorum fere jam perditorom seeundi tertiique smcul 
Fragmenta, qa superseat. Acecdant bpisigla Synodice et Canonice ae 
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evhcilio Antiquieres. Ad Codices MSS. recensuit, notisque iTustravit, Martinus 
Josephus Routh, S.T.P. Collegit Su Magadalene Prieses. 2 vols. 8vo. 11 10s,) 

The Present State of the Greck Church in Rassia: or a Sammary of Christiag 
Divinity. By Platow, late! Metropolitan at Moseow. | Translafed from the 
Sclavonian, with a preliminary! Memoir, &c, By Robert Pinkerton. 9s. 

A Sermun-preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Lendon, before. his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, add both Houses of Parliament, on Thursday, 
July 7, 1814, being the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving. By George 
Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S. Lord bisbop of Chester. @s. 6d. : 

An Historical View of the State’ of the Protestant Dissenters in England, and 
ef the Progress of Free Inquiry and Religious Liberty, trom the Revolution to 
the Accession of Queen Anne. By Joshua Toulmin, D.D, 42s, ii 

Rural Discourses, By William Clayton; of Saffron Walden, @ vols. 12@mo, 
4s. ‘ ° ) 
A Practical View of Christian Education, in its early Stagess 12mo, 5s. 

» Sermons on the Duties ot Man, and on other Subjects. By the Rev. Robert 
Stevens, one of the Preachers ut the Asylum and Magdalen, and Lecturer of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 8vo.. 12s, . 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, Yerk, before the 
Hon. Sir John Bayley, Knight, ove of the Justices of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Mr. Sergeant Marshall, Judges of Assize, July 24, 1814. By the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Comparative View of the Churches of England and Rome, By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Came 
bridge. 7s. 6d. * 

A Sermon preached at the Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. William, Lord 
Bishop of London, holden at St. Paul's Cathedral, on Tuesday, July 19, 18147 
By the Rev, William Parker, M.A. Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Durham, ou Sunday, the 7th 
ef August, before the Hon. Mr. Justice Bawey, and Mr. Serjewnt Marshall, 
Judyes of Assize. By the Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, B.D. Rector of Haughten- 
le-Skerne. 1s, . 

MEDICAL. 

Letters addressed to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, on Consumption : 
gontuming Remarks on the Kilicaey of equable and artificial Temperature in the 
Treatment of that Disease. By Thomas Sutton, M.D. 9s. éd., 

Experiments and Observations on the Atomic Theory, and Electrical Phenos 
wena, By William Higgins, Esq. FURS. & M.R,ILA. Professor of Chemisiry to, 
the Dublin Society. 8vo. 6s. , | bt 

Facts aud Observations, deduced from long and extensive Practice on variou® 
Affections ef the Liver, and such Derangemenuts of the Organ, as influence the 
Biliary Secretion, with an appropriate and successful Treatment, the. whole ils, 
lustrated and confirmed by au extensive Number of Cases. By, John Faithhorn, 
formerly Surgeon in the East ludia Company's Service. 58e06) oo d 

LAW. 

A Treatise on Copyholds. 2 vols. 8vo; 18s. ; : 

The Trial of Richard Gurney, jun: Esq. a Stadent of the Foti.’ Suviery ‘of the 
Tuner Temple, on the Prosecution Of Robert Gitford; Esq. Barrister sit Law, ' 4 

nIsTORY . : : 

Sketches on a Toyr through Norway and Sweden to Copenhagen ; interspersed 
with historical and other Aneédotes of public and private Phiatacterss ats Appdn- 
dix relative to the present political State of Norway? to which is added, a Copy 
ol the new Constitation, By Jens'Wollf; Fisq.  4to. . ghey 

A Narrative of the late Revoletion in Hetiand. By G. W. Chad. Bvo. 9s. Gd. 

_A System of Ancient and Moderh Geograplry.’ By James Playfair; DD, Prine 
cipal of the united Colleges in St. Andrew's, and Histdrlogtupher to the Prittce 
Revent.- G vols. 4to. 191. 12%. sy : 

Journal ‘of @ Voyage in 1812 and 2812 to Mudras and Chita, returning wy the 
Cape of Good Hope and St, Helens, in the H,C,3. the Hope, Captam smey 

dergrass, By Jumes Wathen. * 4td. 31. Ss. , es 

Travels into various Parts ‘of Europe, Asia, and Africa, “By Edward Dunict 
Glarke, L.L.D. &e. Vol. ILL 4to. $b dae. Gd. 


. R : ' Travel 
Vet. 11. avo. 1814. : 
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Travels in the Pyrenees, containing a Deseription of the principal Summits, 
Passes, and V allien, Translated from the Preach of M. Ramond. By F. Gold, 
8vo. Os. 

Letters on India. ‘By Maria Graham. ees 14s. 

An Account of a Voyage to ‘Abyssinia, and ‘Travels in the Interior of the 
Country, executed under. Orders of the British Government, in the Years 1809 
and 1810 By Henry Salt, Esq. F.RS, 4to, 51. 5s. 

Tracts. Historical, and: Statistical on India, with Journals. of several Tours 
through various Parts of the Peninsula; alse an Account of Sumatra, in a Seriés 
of Letters... By Benjamin'Heyne, M.D F.LS.&c.  4to.. 2. 24. 

« The Importance of the Cape of Good oe a Colony to Great Britain. By 
Richard Barnard Fisher, Esq.: 3s... + : 

ooMagna’ ritannia, Vol. ILL. being @ conrise topozraphical Acoitint of the 
County of Cornwall, By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, A R.S. &c. and Samuel 
ar vous, Esq. F.R.S: ‘éeei éto. SI. 15s. 

A New Pictute af Paris, or Stranger's Guide to the French Metropolis. By 
Edward Planta, Esq 18mo0.. 6s. 6d. 

Historical Vi iew of the Philippine Islands, exhibiting their, Discovery, Popula» 
Gin, Lonpadge,’ Gowethment, &e. fram: the Spanish of Martinez de Zunig2. 
‘Ltanslated by: John Maver, Foq.  @Wols!) ®ve.o 1h 1s. 

Mg vaguee to Petra Australis; on reer © for the, Purpose of comple: mg the 

ry of that: vast. Conytry, alld prose euted in 1561-2-S, in his Majesty's 
anid thi investigatér, and subsequently iw the ‘armed V« ‘ssek Parpoise aud Cwa- 
beriand Schooner. Meth an Account! of the Shipwreck. of) the Porpetse, Ati rival 
of the Cumberidod at Mauritius, and Innprisonment of the Commander during sig 
¥oars.and a lialfall taf Tsiand,. By Matthew:Plitders, Céroteandgrs ot the. {n- 
Vestigator. @ivoluhden land Adias, folio. 8h Oe 
pile 


ah Ques wtodnaPary ° 
The Biogravhica} Dien mary’; Voli XVI. tied by Alex. Chulmets, F.S-A, 
ea. - “7. | . ; j 
“Mba sre: ce Mee ty Moria Ninth inet; Oneeh lof Prange. vole Bro!) O's: 
nt sof j Liexy H ae ranslated from the ortoutad LaWA M89, 
' Upgediat > Apsy cUon, of the Patice.. Ly Jcbun Brown,. be } L12ina, 
%, . i? a <i in 
etre Secret hen jae bt the Hon. Aridres Cochrane Jat 3¢, of Ee Vania 
Sor AV. Cochrayey K, By and of Sit THownd J. Cochrané, Kits.’ With Ha “Pe couit 


of te Cireamstances which led tb the, Discovery of the Cbiidpisaicy ‘or Lord 
Coetiaiiv and others, tu defrand the Stock Excliange. By A. Mackerwot. 6s. ' 
The Lives of Cacdmal Alberoni, the Deke, of Ripperda, ard the Marquis of 
Pombal, three distinguished political Advénturers of the last Century, exhibiting 
& View of the Kitgeotns of Spain and Portugal, during a considerable Portiog 
of that Period.’ By Géotge Moore, Esq. “S¥o. 12s, 
* “Interesting Anecdotes of the Enjpress Josephine, prior to the Death of Beas 
haravis, her first Husband, &c. Translated tom the French. 1s. 6d. 


CLASSICS. | 
Poete Minores Graci, fd, fa eee Lectionis varietate, ct itis locupletissimis, 


instruxit Trem. G risti Alumnus, nec non Grece Lingus vet 
fessor Regius. Vol. f. Bvo. 15s. 
- POLITICS. 
Considerations on. + Trapartation ot Kor yay 3s. 6d. 
> A Treatise on the fealth, Power, and Resources of the British b Ra in 


etéry Quarter of the World, By P, Colauhann, ALD. 4to, oe asx 
The Pillory, or the Petition ee Englishman. 
Reflections of a Konsinwienel Re Royeline. Te Translated from the Freach st x, 
Duchesne. By Baron Daldorf. 
Substance of the Speech of on Grenville, jn the House of 
ts a Trade tor the Production of certain,.Papers relative to t ee rot 
ye Tra : 
Paradoxical Keasoning on the Cause Rise Falls ublic Fandn 
Pith Observations on time Bargains, ge may sotihasge 
powrry. > ; aes “9 
* Fhe. Reflections of Tyrauny, or Napoléon & Elba, % a, 
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weSonnets, Odes, ahd; other Poems. By the late Mr. Charles Leftley, with 5 
short Account of his Lite and Writiags.)..Te which is added, a Poetical Qolier- 
tion of Elegies, Ballads, and Sketches;.onvarioas Subjects. cc, By William 
Liniey, Esq. lafe an the Civil Service of the East India Company. Sve... 7s. 6d. 
» Cona, or the Vale.of Clwd, and other Peems, i2mo, 7s, 6d. ; 

The Minstrel’s Love, a Lyric Romance. 8vo. 3s vad al td gine 

John Bull’s Triumph over his unnatural Counteymen;,or the Landholders and 
Contractors in thé Damps. By Peter Pindar,jon, 1s. 6d, // . ' 

. Moonshine ; consisting of Remarks iu Verse, on various Subjects, and on Parg 
of England and Wales. 2 vols. Svo. 4148. ‘ is 
Persia. 3s, _ 

Lara and Jacqueline, 7s. 6d. 6 owl tf , 

The ea being a Portidn of the, Recluse. By. William Wordsworth. 
Ato. 9|. gs. fie , ' : ° birt ro 
r Ossian’s Fingal; an ancient Epic Poem, ini six Books, rendered. into Engbish 
Verse. By George Harvey. 8vo. 10%!) . | total 4a 
- Carmen Britannicum; or the Song of Britain, written in Honour of his, Royal 
Highness George Augustus Frederick, /Primee| Regent. By Edward- Howell 
Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 4to. 5s. ) 

The New Elderado; or the Triumphs of Elba, By Matthew Rag, Poet 
Laurent of the Island of Elba: 14¢mo. ~4s: 6d. siineneineteneeiaemaatine 

The Olive-Branch,, By M, Crawford. 4s. 6d,, ! 

Selections fronr the popular Puetry-of the Hiadoos, arranged:and translated by 
Thomas Duer Broughton, Mujor inthe Hoy. East India Company’s Service, and 
Author of Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 7%. 6d. 
~ Jack Junk, or, the Sailér’s Cruize-on Shord; a, humorous Poem, ip fourCantos, 
witli a Glossary. Ry the Author of the Sailor Boy, &c. 12mo. Ss. , 

The Triumph of Innocence ; oécasioned by ‘the Failure of the‘ late atrocious 
Couspiracy agaihst the Life and Wonuur of het Royal Highness Curoline, Prin- 
cess of Wales. 2s. 6d. 5 otarhs! Het de : 

the Cloud Messenger of Calidasa, Translated by H, H. Wilson, Esq. of 
CHeitta, Bvo. 7s. > * ee Copeara 
» Poems and Traiistations ; vie. Home, Palesthie, &c. &e. By the Rev. J. Bull, 
M.A. of Downe in Kent, 6vo. 7s. 6d. festsy<f uo! 

‘The Mount of hye ;.or the Resurrection and Ascension, a Poein, in Continu- 
atidh of Calvary. y Mrs. Dixon. =_ 


: DRAMA. | : : 
, Madison Agonistes; or the Agonies of Mother Goose ; a Fragment of a political 
urletta, as acting, or about to be acted on the American Stage, &e, 5s, 
Harlequin Hoax; or a Partoinine proposed, a Comic Extravéganz. By. T, 
Dibdin, Esq)" 1868, | 
“+ _ NOVELS... 
Waverley ; or, Tis Sixty Years since. 3 vols, 11. 1s. 
Al Kalomeric, the Sun of Maagraby, an Arabian Tale, now first faithfally 
translated ; discoVered siice’ the taking of Paris hy the Allied Powers of Earope, 
. 8s, 6d. *% ; Fae. 
Duty; by the late Mrs. Roberts, Author of Rose and Emily. Interspersed 
ea Poetry, and preceded by a Cliafacter of the Author. By Mrs. Opie, 3 vols, 
. Os. 3 ' 
irs; Confessions of Sic Henry Longueville. By R. P. Gillies. 2 vols, 12mo, 
The Spanish Galtar, “By Eliz. Isabella’ Spence. $s. (19m0. °° © 
Buatcheler's Miserics, By an Old Maid of Distinction. 4 vols. 1%mo. 11. 4s 
The Velvet Cushion. 5s. bavi 
CBLLANBOVS. 


ee 
Remarks [adame de Stael’s ‘Work on Germany, Tn Four Letters addressed 
to Sir Janies Muckintosh, M.P: Svo. 6s. : 
gy Essay on Genius: or the Philpsophy\of, Literature. By John Duncan, 
vo. e, . 


gland’s Triumphs’ being an Aécount Of the Rejoicings, ‘&c."which tiave 
tater place fh Louden, and elsewhere. Containing several original Documents, 


Svo, 7s, . 
Kunoppedias 
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Kanopedis: 4 tical Essay in ‘breaking the Englisli Spaniel or 
with Listructions ee aitnieig vie ‘Art! of Shooting Flymg. “By the late Willian 
Dotson, Esy. of Eden Hall, Cumberland. | 12s. 

Reason the wae Arbiter of ; Castom a Tyrant; or Intellect set free 
from arbitrary Adthority: in whieh are ‘shown the Absutdities of -Granumear and 
Khetoric, their Tendency to enslave the Mind, the close Connection between 
fuental and potitical Bondage, Ke. | Bvo. 5s. 

The Flowers of Wit, or ‘a ehoice Collection of Bon Mots, bott ancient and 
hiodern ; with Biographical and Critical Remarks. By. the Rev. Henry Ket, 
Author of the Elements of General: Knowledge, &e. 2 vols 12mo, “24s, 

Apparitions; or the Mystery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins. and Haunted Houses 
developed. By Joseph Taylor, 12mo. 5s. 

Aw Essay on tmproving the Condition of the Poor; including an Attempt to 
answer the important Question,—How Men of Landed Property may most effecta> 
slly.cuniribute towards the general Improvement of the lower Classes of Society 
on their Estates, without diminishing the Value of their own Property ? With 
Hints on the Means of employing t who are now discharged ftom his Ma- 
Jeaty *s Service. By Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military Academy, 

Wvolwich. 
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A Digest of the Custom Laws, compiled by Mr. Tickling, a 


Barrister, in one large quarto volume. 

A short Excursion in France in the present Yi car, with En 
cravings of the Venus de Medici, &c. 

The Exile, a Russian Poem, Written in Evigtanid, and trans 
slated. frdin the origmal MS... of. the Authors: who: fell i in the 
battle before Dresden. 

A Memoir detailing the Military Oper teidiid of the Fx sedi 
tion employed in the ‘Conquest of Java, with thirty-four ‘es 
and Views, and including a Survey of that island, ‘and’ of the 
other parts of the Oriental Archipelago. 

Some Account of the Lije, with original Letters, of the Revi 
T’. Robinson, late of Leicester, by the Rev. T, Faughan, of 
the same place. 

The second Volume of the History of the, English Church 
and Sects, with an Account of the Sect who heat” adopted the 
Delusions of Johanna Southcott, b the Rev, Fohnson arith 

The Physioguomical System o + Doctors Gall and Sp 
founded on an Anatomical and’ iological Bu andeinaien of the 
Brain, as indicative of the Faculties of the Ming. - By ‘Dr. 
Spurzheim. Iilustrated. with Plates. 

The Codex Alexandrinus, printed in Racintty by order of 
the House of Commons, at eg pag a 

A History of Hampshire, ngl 

Mr. Nichols is printing Be om ne wearin under mee 
tion, to complete his History of Leicestershire... 

A new Edition of Bishop Beveridge’s Sermons,in Svo. to be 
published in Monthly Volumes. ae 
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